





AT THE TURN OF THE GLASS 


By Martaa McCuttoca- WILLIAMS 


Sranp up! close up! in living ring, 
With beakers foaming high, 
Wassail the new year while ye watch 
The rugged old year die. 
“ Farewell and hail!” the wind harps wail ; 
Red, red the yule-log burns ; 
Or ere the red wears ashen beard, 
Old Time his world-glass turns. 





Time, where the cycles meet and part, 
Within his change-house grim, 

Sits aye at dice with Love and Death, 
Till all his coffers brim. 

When, high and far, a cycle-star 
Low in its cresset burns, 

He loudly saith to Love and Death, 
As swift his glass he turns: 


“ No niggard I, my lieges bold ! 
See in the crystal clear 

A hundred fresh fair shining sands, 
And every sand a year ! 

Each year a sign this soul of mine 
For hazard royal yearns. 

Come, lose a heart, or win a crown, 
Before the world-glass turns ! 


“Play, lieges! play! now throw for throw 
We keep a rattling main, 

While Life the braggart, envious-pale, 
Strains on his fetter chain. 

Who balanceth 'twixt Love and Death, 
Hazard less royal spurns ; 

Throw o’er and o'er, nor reck the score 
Until the world-glass turns! ” 


Stand up! close up! in living ring, 
With beakers foaming high, 
Wassail the new days while ye watch 
The rugged old days die! 
“Farewell and hail!” the wind harps wail ; 
Red, red the yule-log burns ; 
Or-ere the red wears ashen beard, 
Old Time his world-glass turns. 
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IS mother, being a 
woman of per- 
ception, realised 





e|| early that some- 
thing was wrong. 

| Even before 
/ breakfast § she 
found Philip 


trying to put his sister into the bolster 
case and checking her vivid denunciations 
by a judicious application of the pillow. 
After breakfast it was impossible to get 
him ready in time, his rubbers having 
been hidden by a revengeful sister, and the 
“bus” was kept waiting fully five min- 
utes, to the irritation of the driver, who 
made up the lost interval by a rapid 
pace. This jolted the children about, 
and frightened the youngest ones, so that 
they arrived at the kindergarten bumped 
and breathless, and only too disposed to 
take offence at the first opportunity. 
This opportunity Philip supplied. As 
they swarmed out of the “ bus” he irri- 
tated Joseph Zakoffsky by a flat contra- 
diction of his pleased statement that he 
was to lead the line into the house. 
“Oh, no, you ain’t!” said Philip. 
Joseph stared and reiterated his asser- 
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tion ; Philip again denied it. He did 
nothing to prevent Joseph from assum- 
ing the head of the line, but his tone 
was most exasperating, and Joseph sat 
down on the lowest step of the “bus” 
and burst into angry tears—he was not 
a person of strong character. 

Some of the more sympathetic chil- 
dren joined their tears to his, and the 
others disputed violently if vaguely ; 
they lacked a clear idea of the difficulty, 
but that fact did not prevent eager part- 
nership. T'wo perplexed teachers quieted 
the outbreak and marshalled a wavering 
line, one innocently upholding Philip to 
the disgusted group, “ because he walks 
along so quietly,” the other supporting 
Joseph, whose shoulders heaved con- 
vulsively as he burst out into irregular 
and startling sobs. It was felt that the 
day had begun inauspiciously. 

They sat down on the hall floor and 
began to pull off their rubbers and muf- 
flers. As Philip’s eye fell to the level of 
his feet a disagreeable association stirred 
his thoughts, and in a moment it had 
taken definite form; his rubbers had 
been stolen and hidden! His under lip 
crept slowly out ; a distinctly dangerous 
expression grew in his eyes; he looked 
balefully about him. Marantha Judd 
pirouetted across his field of vision, vain- 
glorious in a new plaid apron with im- 
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practicable pockets. Her pigtails bobbed 
behind her. She had just placed her 
diminutive rubbers neatly parallel, and 
was attaching them the one to the other 
with a tight little clothespin provided 
for the purpose. 

Casually, and as if unconscious that 
Marantha was curiosity incarnate, Philip 
took his own clothespin and adjusted it 
to his nose. It gave him an odd and to 
Marantha a distinguished appearance, 
and she inquired of him if the sensations 
he experienced were pleasurable. His 
answer was one of unconditional affirma- 
tion, and unclasping her clothespin Mar- 
antha snapped it vigor- 
ously over her own tip- 
tilted little feature. A 
sharp and uncompromis- 
ing tweak was the result, 
and Marantha, shrieking, 
tore off the clothespin 
with a jerk that sent little 
Richard Willetts reeling 
against his ‘neighbour. 
Richard was a timorous 
creature, and fully con- 
vinced that the entire 


kindergarten meditated .. Checking her vivid denunciations by 
continual assault upon a judicious application of the pillow.” 


his small person. Out 
of the confusion rose the chiding voice 
of Marantha : 

“You are a bad, bad boy, Philip, you 
are!” 

To her tangled accusations the bewil- 
dered teacher paid scant heed. 

“ T can’t see why all you little children 
find so much fault with Philip,” she said 
reprovingly. ‘“ What if he did put his 
clothespin on his nose? It wasa foolish 
thing to do, but why need yow do it ? 
You have made more trouble than he, 
Marantha, for you frightened little 
Richard ! ” 

Marantha’s desperation was dreadful 









to witness. She realised that her vocabu- 
lary was hopelessly inadequate to the 
situation ; she knew herself unable to 
present her case effectively, but she felt 
that she was the victim of a glaring in- 
justice. Her chin quivered, she sank 
upon the stairs, and her tears were even 
as the tears of Joseph Zakofisky. 

The youngest assistant now appeared 
on the scene. 

“Miss Hunter wants to know why 
you're so late with them,” she inquired. 
“ She hopes nothing’s the matter. Mrs. 
R. B. M. Smith is here to-day to visit 
the primary schools and kindergarten, 


and——”’ 
The attempted conso- 
lation of Marantha 


ceased abruptly. 

“Ah, goodness! I 
can’t bear that woman! 
She’s always read Stan- 
ley Hali’s last article 
that proves that what he 
said before was wrong! 
Come along, Marantha, 
and don’t be a foolish 
little girl any longer.” 

Upstairs a large circle 
was forming under the 
critical scrutinyofashort, 
stout woman with crinkly, grey hair. 
They took their places, Marantha pink- 
nosed and mutinous, Joseph not yet re- 
covered from a distressing tendency to 
burst out into gulping sobs—he was 
naturally pessimistic and treasured his 
grievances indefinitely. Philip’s eyes 
were fixed upon the floor. 

‘“‘ Now what shall we sing ?” inquired 
the principal, briskly. “ I think we will 
let Joseph choose because he doesn’t 
look very happy this bright morning. 
Perhaps we can cheer him up.” 

In a husky voice Joseph suggested 
“ My heart is God’s little garden.” In 
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songs herself. This led 
Mrs. R. B. M. Smith to 
suppose that the teacher 
was selecting the songs, 
thus depriving the chil- 








dren of the divine, not to 














say formative, privilege of 











5) individual choice. This 
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reply to Miss Hunter’s opening question 
Eddy Brown had proposed “ Happy 
greeting to the rain,” a_ sufficiently 
maudlin request as there was absolutely 
no indication of that climatic condition, 
past, present, or future. Eddy possessed 
the not unusual combination of a weak 
mind and a strong voice, and though 
the piano prelude was that of Joseph’s 
choice, the effect of a voice near him 
starting the well-known air of his own 
suggestion was overwhelming, and he 
began shouting it hastily. Marantha, 
whose susceptibilities were, like others 
of her sex, distinctly sharpened by suf- 
fering, knew well enough who was re- 
sponsible for the rival chorus, and upheld 
Joseph with all her powers of heart and 
voice. The tunes in question were, like 
many of the kindergarten répertoire, 
somewhat similar, and a few seconds of 
chaotic discords amazed Mrs. R. B. M. 
Smith and vexed the teachers. 

Now see on what slight thread events 
are strung! What she innocently sup- 
posed to be a misunderstanding of the 
song selected, influenced one of the 
teachers to announce the subsequent 





“ Tore off the clothespin with a jerk.” 





opinion, in turn, led her to 
beckon one of the assis- 
P tants to her and describe 


ening and continuing, by 
a ceaseless series of ques- 
tions, the interested co- 
operation of the child’s 
intelligence. In order to 
do this, she added, the subjects of song 
and story must be more simple than was 
possible if complex historical facts were 
used. She indicated her willingness to 
relate to the children a model story of 
this order, calling the teacher’s attention 
in advance to the almost incredible 
certainty that would characterise the 
children’s anticipation of the events 
thus judiciously and _ physiologically 
selected. 

The arm-chairs shortly to contain so 
much accurate anticipation were arrang- 
ed neatly on both sides of the long room. 
Some malefic influence caused the 
officiating teacher to appoint Philip to 
lead one-half of the circle to the chairs 
and Marantha the other. More than 
one visitor had been wont to remark 
the unanimity with which this exer- 
cise was performed. Each child 
grasped bis little chair by the arms, 
and, holding it before him, carried it to 
its appointed place in the circle. So well 
had they learned this manceuvre that 
the piano chords were sufficient monitors, 
and the three teachers, having seen the 
time safely started, gathered around 
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their visitor to hear more of the 
theory. 

Under what obsession Philip laboured, 
with what malignant power he had made 
pact, is unknown. He had no appear- 
ance of planning darkly; his actions 
seemed the result of instantaneous 
inspiration. Standing before his chair 
as if about to take his seat, he subsided 
partially: then, grasping the arms, 
half bent over, he waddled towards the 
circle. This natural method of trans- 
portation commended itself in a twink- 
ling to his line, and, without the slight- 
est disturbance or hesitation, they 
imitated him exactly. Experience 
should have taught Marantha the fatal- 
ity of following his example, but she 
was of an age when experience appeals 
but slightly, and, determined to excel 
him at the risk of falling at every step 
on her already injured nose, she bent 
over so far that the legs of her chair 
pointed almost directly upward. Here 
he followed her, and waddling, shuf- 
fling, gnome-like, they made for the 
circle. It had all the effect of a carefully 
inculcated drill, and to Mrs. R. B. M. 
Smith the effect was inexpressibly 
indiscreet. , 

“Ts it possible that you—” she in- 


“ Marantha ... 


upheld Joseph with all her powers of heart and voice.” 


quired, pointing to the advancing 
children, many of whom prompily fell 
over backward under the onslaught of 
the horrified teachers. 

Miss Hunter coloured angrily. 

“Something is the matter with the 
school to-day,” she said, sharply. “I 
never knew them to behave so in my 
life! I can’t see what’s come over 
them! They always carry their chairs 
in front of them.” 

“T should hope so,” responded the 
visitor, placidly; ‘nothing could be 
worse than that angle.”’ 

“At least they’re safe now,” the 
youngest assistant whispered to her 
fellow-teacher as the children sat 
decorously attentive in their chairs, 
their faces turned curiously toward the 


* strange lady with the fascinating plumes 


in her bonnet. 
“Nothing like animals to bring out 
the protective instinct—feebler depend- 
dent on the stronger,” she concluded 
rapidly, and then addressed the objects 
of the theories. 
“Now, — chil- 
dren, I am going 
to tell you a nice 
youall like 











story 
stories, I’m sure.” 
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At just that moment little Richard 
Willetts sneezed loudly and unex- 
pectedly to all, himself included, with 
the results that his ever-ready suspicion 
fixed upon his neighbour, Andrew 


whose eye fell upon the aquarium in the 
corner. The raconteuse smiled patiently. 
“Why,no! How could a fish, a live 
fish, get in my front yard?” 
“ A dead fish!” persisted Eddy, who 





Halloran, as 
the direct 
cause of the 
convulsion. 
Andrew's 
well - meant 
efforts to detach from Richard’s vest 
the pocket-handkerchief, securely fast- 
ened thereto by a large black safety pin, 
strengthened the latter’s conviction of 
intended assault and battery, and he 
squirmed out of the circle and made a 
dash for the hall—the first stage in an 
evident homeward expedition. 

This broke in upon the story, and 
even when it got under way again there 
was an atmosphere of excitement quite 
unexplained by the tale itself. 

“Yesterday, children, as I came out 
of my yard what do you think I saw?” 
The elaborately concealed surprise in 
store was so obvious that Marantha 
rose to the occasion and suggested : 

“ An el’phant!” 

“Why, no! Why should I see an 
elephant in my yard? It wasn’t nearly 
so big as that-—it was a Jiltle thing! ”’ 

“A fish!” ventured Eddy Brown, 








was never known to relinquish volun- 
tarily an idea. 

“Tt was a little kitten,’’ said the 
story-teller, decidedly. “A little white 
kitten. She was standing right near a 
great big puddle of water. And what 
else do you think I saw?” 

“Another kitten! "’ suggested Mar- 
antha conservatively. 

“No; a big Newfoundland dog. 
He saw the little kitten near the water. 
Now, cats don’t like water, do they? 


They don’t like a wet place. What do 
they like ?” 
“ Mice!" said Joseph Zakoffsky, 


abruptly. 

“ Well, yes, they do; but there were 
no mice in my yard. I’msure you know 
what I mean. If they don’t like water 
what do they like ?”’ 

“Milk!” cried Sarah Fuller confi- 
dently. 

“They like a dry place,’ 
R. B. M. Smith. 

“ Now, what do you suppose the dog 
did?” It may be that successive fail- 
ures had disheartened the listeners; it 
may be that the very width of range 
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“* Yesterday, children, as I came out of my yard, what do you think I saw ?’” 


presented alike to the dog and them for 
choice dazzled their imaginations. At 
any rate, they made no answer. “ No- 
body knows what the dog did?” re- 
peated the story-teller encouragingly. 
“ What would you do if you saw a little 
white kitten like that?” 

Again a silence. Then Philip re- 
marked gloomily, “I'd pull its tail.” 

Even this might have been passed 
over had not the youngest assistant, 
who had not yet lost her sense of 
humour, giggled convulsively. 
though unnoticed by the visitor, was 
plainly observed by fully half thechildren, 
with the result that when Mrs. R. B. 
M. Smith inquired pathetically, “ And 
what do the rest of you think? I hope 
you are not so cruel as that little boy!” 
a jealous desire to share Philip’s success 
prompted the quick response : . 

“T’d pull it too!” 

Miss Hunter was oblivious to the 
story, whicK finished, somehow, the 
dog having done little, and the kitten, 
if anything, less. She was lost in a 
miserable wonder, what was the matter 
with them? Alas! she could not 
know that the root of all the evil was 
planted in the breast of Philip, the 
demon-ridden. His slightest effort was 
blessed with a success beyond his hopes. 
He had but to raise his finger and his 
mates rallied all unconsciously to his 
support. Nor did he require thought ; 
on the instant diabolical inspiration 
seized him, and his conception material- 
ised almost before he had grasped it 


This, . 


himself. The very children of light 
were made to minister unto him, as in 
the case of his next inspiration. 

With a feeling of absolute safety the 
teacher called upon Eddy Brown to 
lead the waiting circle in @ game. 
Eddy was one of the stand-bys of the 
kindergarten. He was a little old for 
it, but being incapable of promotion 
owing to his inability to grasp the rudi- 
ments of primary work, he continued 
to adorn his present sphere. It would 
almost seem that Froebel had Eddy 
Brown in mind in elaborating his edu- 
cational schemes, for his development, 
according to kindergarten standards, 
was so absolutely normal as to verge on 
the extraordinary. He was never ennuyé, 
never cross, never disobedient. He 
never anticipated ; he never saw what 
you meant before you said it; he never 
upset the system by inventing anything 
whatsoever—the vice of the too active- 
minded. He was perennially surprised 
at the climaxes of the 
stories, passionately 
interested in the 


games; and clay 
balls and _ braided 


straw represented his 
wildest dissipations. 
He sat in his chair till 
he was told to rise, 
and remained stand- 
ing till he was urged 
to take his seat. His 
voice, if somewhat off 
the key, was always 





“ Sneezed loudly and 
unexpectedly.” 
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prominent in song ; 
his feet, if not al- 
ways in time, were 
always in evidence 


when it was a 
question of march- 
ing. 


To-day he took 
the middle of the 
ring and beamed 
cheerfully on them 
all as they swayed 
back and forth and 
sang to him: 





Ve Rs, 7 re 
“* Tripping lightly as 
we go.’” 





Now Eddy, if you'll teach us 
A new game to play, 

We'll watch you and try to 
Do just as you say ! 


There was a slight poetic exaggera- 
tion in the idea of Eddy Brown being 
able to teach anybody anything new, 
but this was felt by no one but the 
youngest assistant, who, recalling his 
regular programme upon such occasions, 
smiled somewhat sardonically. 

As she had expected, Eddy inclined 
to play “Tripping lightly as we go.” 
His conception of the process implied 
in the song was a laborious jumping 
upon one toe and down on the other. 
This exercise he would keep up till the 
crack of doom if undiverted from it. 
When induced to stop, he signalled to 
Joseph Zakoffsky to take his place. 
Joseph on being tunefully implored to 
produce something new in the way of 
game, declared for “ Did you ever see a 
laddie,’ and the ring started in 
blithely : 


Did you ever see a laddie, a laddie, a laddic ; 
Did you ever see a laddie do this way or that ? 


After some seconds of consideration 
Joseph solemnly lifted his left heel 
from the floor and replaced it. This 


10 


enthralling diversion occupied the ring 
for a moment, and then Marantha 
was summoned. Though plump as a 
partridge, Marantha was born for the 
ballet. 

“Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, 
a lassie,” sang the children as Marantha, 
arching her little instep and pointing 
her toe deliciously, kicked out to one 
side almost as high as her waist, with a 
rhythmical precision good to see. 

Her eyes sought Philip’s, and, with 
a coy little smile, she took his hand 
to lead to the centre. Too many 
poets and novelists have analysed the 
inevitable longing of woman to allure 
him who scorns her charms, the pathetic 
passion to attract when she has been 
brutally repulsed, to make it necessary 
for me to discuss her attempted endear- 
ments as Philip sulkily flung away her 
hand. 

- Just then somebody wanted a drink ; 
and as one teacher led the thirsty child 
away, and the other turned her head to 
attract the pianist’s attention and pro- 
pose a new tune, Philip who had not 
begun to set his model till the last mo- 
ment, suddenly lifted his thumb to his 
nose, contracting and expanding his 
fingers in strict time, 

Her rapid glance had shown the 
teacher a ring of children apparently 
tapping their noses, and only a horrified 
snort from Mrs. R. B. M. Smith and a 
murmured “ Heavens!” from the re- 
turning assistant called her attention to 
the circle of children gravely assuming 
an attitude prescribed nowhere in Froe- 
bel, nor, indeed, in any system, social 
or Delsartian. 

Philip, now utterly abandoned to the 
spirit of successful devilry that intoxi- 
cated. him beyond control, danced up 
and down, inviting one, two, and three 
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out of the demoralised ring to share his 
orgy. They pranced about wildly, 
shouting snatches of song, pushing 
each other, deaf to the shocked remon- 
strance of the teachers, while in their 
midst, flushed and scream- 
ing, Philip and Marantha, 
satyr and bacchante, leaped 
high in the air. 

In the doorway stood a wo- 
manin a checked apron with 
a shawl over her head. As 
the teachers pulled the ring- 
leaders apart, and the pianist 
to a shocked murmur of re- 
monstrance, played Triu- 
men with the soft pedal down, 
while a circle of flushed and 
palpitating “little birds” 
rocked themselves to sleep 
with occasional reminiscent jingles and 
twitters, the woman in the doorway ad- 
vanced to a little bird whose chief inte- 
rest, as he ruffled his gingham plumage, 
seemed to be to evade an obviously 
maternal call. 

“Philip, ye bad boy, where’s the 
carvin’ knife?” she said, angrily. This 
was too much for the youngest assistant, 
who went off into something very like 
hysteria, while the principal tried to ex- 
plain the inevitable bad effect of shocks 
and slaps upon the delicate organisation 
of the child. 





“ An’ it’s beggin’ y’r pardon, Miss, 
but it’s a rale imp o’ Satan he’d be some 
days, like, an’ I see it in his eye this 
marnin’! An impo’ Satan!” 

The principal smiled deprecatingly. 


- 


’ 


“ Marantha was born yor the bailet.” 


“We don’t like to hear a child called 
that,” she said, gently. “Philip has 
not been so good as usual this morn- 
ing——”’ 

“Ye may say so!” interrupted 
Philip’s parent. ‘An’ whin it’s that 
way he is, it’s little good soft word’ll do, 
Miss. He gets it from his father An’ 
me not able to cut the mate fer his 
father’s dinner! He’sasly young one! 
It’s a good spankin’ he needs, Miss— 
an’ he’ll get it, too!” 

“Take her into the hall with him. 
Tell her not to spank him. Tell her 
we'll punish him. 
We understand 
how to make him 
sorry,’ murmured 








“ Leaped high in the air. 


the principal to 
the youngest as- 
sistant, as she 
turned to quiet 
the circle. 

The youngest 
assistant con- 
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“* Philip, ye bad boy, where’s the carvin’ knife?’ 








ducted Philip’s mother, and dragged Philip ducked under his mother’s 
Philip, to the hall. arm and almost gained the door. 

“Now, Philip, tell your mother 
where you hid the carving knife,” she 
said, invitingly. Philip made a break 














The 
for the outer door. He was caught and he 
reasoned with. Incidentally his naughti- baal 
ness in leading the game was men- hast 
tioned. His mother set her jaw and and 
loosened her shawl. eye. 

* An’ that’s what ye did, ye bad boy ! « 
What did I say the last time I see ye at " 
+9 — sek ! 4 > Ire 
it Dirty thrick! You come here to os 
me, sir ! 

Philip kicked violently and pinched 





the youngest assistant. Her lips 
assumed the set expression of the other 
woman's. The light of generations of 
Philistine mothers kmdled in her eye. 
As Philip struggled silently but wildly, 
the voice of Mrs. RK. B. M. Smith, high 
and resonant, floated through the tran- 
som. 

“And so we never strike a little 
child, Joseph, and you must never talk 
about it. His mother and Miss Ethel 
are going to talk with little Philip, and 


” 














“ It was opened for her and 
. closed after her.” 
try to make him see —— or oe 
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“ Spanked him systematically, and after an 
ancient method.” 


The youngest assistant caught him 
by his apron string and towed him 
back. His mother looked around 
hastily, noticed a small door half open, 
and caught the youngest assistant’s 
eye. 

“Cellar ?”’ she inquired. 

The youngest assistant nodded, and 
as the mother lifted Philip bodily and 


made for the little ddor, it was opened 
for her and closed after her. 

His mother carricd TPhilip to the 
coal-heap, and upon it she sat and 
spanked her son—spanked him system- 
atically, and after an ancient method 
upon which civilisation has been able to 
make few if any improvements. She 
had never read that excellent work, 
“Child Culture, or How Shall We Train 
Our Mother?” (R. B. M. Smith). 


Soon she led him, subdued and 
remorseful, the demon expelled, to the 
principal. 


“‘ He’ll trouble ye no more, Miss ; an’ 
the carvin’ knife is underneath th’ bol- 
ster av his bed—the bad un that he is!” 

“ Now that Philip is good again— 
and you see how quiet he was out in 
the hall; I told you he was thinking 
very hard—we'll all sing a song to show 
how glad we are, and he shall choose it. 
What would Philip like to sing ?” 

Philip murmured huskily that his 
heart was God’s little garden, and there 
was more joy over him than over the 
two dozen that needed no repentance. 

But the youngest assistant avoided 
Mrs. R. B. M. Smith’s eye, for she had 
opened the cellar door. 


“ Murmured huskily that his heart was God’s little garden.” 
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SHERIFF OF ELBERT 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


IOWA is the county-seat of Elbert 
County, Colorado. It is on the 
divide, about fifty miles south- 

east of Denver. It is six miles east of 
the rails of the “ Gulf” line. Twenty 
years ago the stage coach left Denver 
every morning, and rolled away over 
the Smokey Hill stage road up the 
valley of famous Cherry Creek to the 
Twenty-mile House. From here it 
went on to Kiowa, where there was 
another station. The “ bull-wackers” 
and “mule-skinners” who navigated 
the prairie “schooners” of the days of 
“ Pike’s Peak, or Bust” always stopped 
at Kiowa to wash the alkali dust down 
their throats with many a glass of 
villainous “ bug-juice.” That was in 
the long ago. To-day, Kiowa is the 
centre of a cattle and potato raising 
country. Butter, beef, and “spuds’”’ 
now take the place of the canned goods, 
buffalo hump, and whisky of the days 
of Indians and stage coaches. Kiowa 
twenty years ago was one great saloon. 
To-day, the county-seat of Elbert County 
has but one place of liquid enjoyment, 
the White Dog, owned by Paddy 
Malony, an old ex-“ mule-skinner.” 

It was the night of November 5, 
1898. In the White Dog were all the 
male population of Kiowa then awake. 
It was about nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. Those in the White Dog num- 
bered some twenty men and half-grown 
boys. In the centre of the room was a 
roaring stove. November nights are 
cold on the divide. Over in one corner, 
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around the only table in the room, were 
four: of the party playing seven-up. 
Around the stove the rest of the crowd 
were seated. 

Only two subjects were under dis- 
cussion that evening, the ‘coming elec- 
tion, and “Lone Jim, the hold up.” 
The latter had been making a record 
for himself in Denver. The evening 
papers from the city said that he had 
left the scenes of his daring single- 
handed crimes on a “Gulf” blind 
baggage. Being off the railroad, the 
male population of Kiowa felt reason- 
ably safe. The subject led the grey- 
beards to telling stories cf “ Black Bart, 


-the po-8,” and his memorable lone- 


hand stage robberies. The younger 
generation, whose experiences had been 
confined to stealing water melons, satis- 
fied themselves, if not their elders, by 
stoutly telling of the desperate resistance 
such characters would meet with if any 
of them should be so foolhardy as to 
attack the speakers. Then rival sides 
hotly discussed the pro’s and con’s as 
to which man, in the chase of “ Lone 
Jim,” would do the best work if called 
upon, “ Curly,” “ Ten Cent Charlie,” or 
Bob Steele, the three candidates for 
sheriff of Elbert County at the near-by 
election. Curly and Ten Cent Charlie, 
being known at Kiowa, had most friends 
in the White Dog. Bob Steele, how- 
ever, had a reputation that went even 
beyond the boundaries of Elbert County 
Some loudly claimed that the man 
lacked nerve, and was a coward and a 
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bluff at heart. On the other hand, 
some few favoured the unknown, 
because it was said of him that “he 
was a clean man, cool as a cucumber, a 
dead shot, and no man could buy him 
or make him run.” The election 
would be close. Kiowa’s vote would 
decide it. Curly was Kiowa’s favourite, 
and his election was considered to be 
practically certain. 

The clatter of hurrying hoofs came 
faintly from the distance, rapidly grow- 
ing nearer. A galloping horse was 
brought to a standstill before the 
White Dog. “Spud Tommie,” 
eighteen years old, arose to open the 
door, but before his lazy actions resulted 
in anything definite, the door opened, 
and a man stood in the doorway. He 
was of medium height, heavy set, and 
had very square shoulders, and the 
bowed legs of a cowboy. A pair of 
worn, high-heeled boots, armed with a 
pair of heavy spurs, a pair of corduroy 
trousers tucked into the boots, a brown 
sweater, a black leather sheepskin-lined 
coat, a typical cow-man’s white hat, 
and a pair of buckskin gauntlets made 
the stranger’s costume. A plain leather 
belt held up the corduroys. The man 
was apparently unarmed. From his 
right wrist hung a raw-hide quirt. 
Coming so suddenly from the outer 
darkness into the comparative brilliancy 
of the three kerosene lamps of the 
White Dog, the stranger shaded his 
eyes with his right hand as he closed 
the door with his left. While he held 
his hand thus to his face the quirt 
swung to and fro like a pendulum. 
Walking to the stove, and turning his 
back to the lights, he rested one foot on 
the edge of the box of sawdust in which 
stood the stove. 


“ Cold out, Pardner?” inquired 


Paddy, his commercial instincts aroused 
as he scented a probable customer. 

“* Rather.” 

The sudden coming of the stranger 
had cast a strange influence over the 
group in the White Dog. The old- 
timers and boys eyed him with interest 
not without suspicion. Standing as he 
did, the man seemed to be posing for 
Remington. His face was a typical 
Western one. The eyes were large, 
grey in colour, very keen and restless, 
and deeply shaded by straight brows and 
long lashes. The jaws very wide and 
heavy, the chin and thin straight nose 
were prominent, the cheek bones were 
high, as was the forehead; the ears 
and lips were thin and fine, while heavy 
brown locks escaped from the confining 
hatband. The face was a strong one, 
but one not to be easily read. It was 
clean-shaven and darkly tanned. The 
hands and feet were small and womanish. 

The single word thus far spoken by 
the stranger had been uttered hardly 
above a whisper. “Gentlemen, have 
something,” suddenly came from him 
now. 

Paddy flew to his place behind the bar, 
and beamed. Such orders were rare in 
the White Dog. Those around the 
stove made a rush for the bar equalled 
only by the stampede of the four card- 
players from the corner. The stranger 
was the last one to face Paddy, and 
took his place at the end of the line. 
Glass after glass, some filled and some 
empty, accompanied by uncorked bot- 
tles, were placed upon the bar before 
grinning Kiowa. All the glasses re- 
mained untouched until the stranger, 
the last to be served, gave the signal by 
picking up his own glass. Etiquette is 
as strict in Kiowa, in some things, as it 
is at the Court of Peking. 
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“ Here goes, gentlemen,” murmured 
the stranger as he emptied iis glass of 
whisky at a gulp, entirely ignoring the 
soothing water. Every one in the 
White Dog, except the stranger, smiled 
then simultaneously raised his glass to 
his hps, threw back his head, and gazed 
at the smoky rafters like one of a well- 
drilled squad of soldiers. 

“ Hands up!” 

The words came like rifleshots. The 
voice was low and cat-like; there was 
almost a purr in it, but cleaving through 
it was an icy, steel-like chill that meant 
business. The men of Kiowa could 
not believe their own ears. Down 
came the glasses, the heads, and the 
eyes of the men and boys of Kiowa. 
The stranger stood several feet away 
from the crowd on a beer keg, around 
the corner of the bar. In each white 
hand was a short barrelled, 45 Colt’s 
six-shooter at full cock. Kiowa looked, 
could not believe, and remained motion- 
less and dumb. 

“ Quick, [ tell you. Put up your paws. 
I'll bore the first man who makes a 
break.” 

Up went every hand in the White 
Dog, except one of Paddy's. The 
plucky Irishman was covertly reaching 
for his 38 Smith and Wesson under the 
bar. 

“ Stop that ; want to die?” snarled the 
stranger, and Paddy had one of the 
ugly revolvers shoved under his nose. 
The muzzle smelt of burnt powder. 
Paddy promptly raised his other hand 
almost a yard above his bald head. 

“ Are you Lone Jim ?” chattered the 
ashen and trembling Spud Tommie. 

‘ Dry up,” was the laconic response as 
the second six-shooter revolved until the 
frightened youngster was unconsciously 
counting the bullets m the cylinder. 
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_and a home-made slung shot. 


“Take it away! Don’t shoot! I'll 
give up,” sputtered Spud. 

The stranger laughed. So did Old 
Man Mitch, who used to drive the 
Leadville stage. This was the first 
hold-up he had enjoyed for many a 
year. 

“Now then, Mr. Bartender, get out 
there at the end of the line with the 
rest of them, and face the bar. Every 
one stand still and keep quiet.” Paddy 
promptly lined up, being careful not to 
lower his hands. 4 

Stepping lightly behind the silent 
and motionless line, the stranger 
slipped one revolver into his side coat 
pocket, and with his free hand rapidly 
patted each hip and coat pocket, each 
waistband, and under the left arm-pit 
of every man in the line. From Spud 
Tommy he took a_ vicious-looking 
nickel-plated cheap bulldog revolver, 
With a 
snort of contempt he tossed them under 
the deserted card-table. Poor Spud 
almost fainted. It had been Spud who 
had told just what Lone Jimmy might 
expect if he attacked him. All the rest 
of the line were unarmed. 

“‘ Now then, turn around, lower your 
arms and march. Go out that door in 
single file. I'll kill the first one who 
turns, remember!” said the stranger 
with a grim smile. 

Out of the door and up the main 
street, now deserted, with Paddy in the 
lead and Spud in the rear, marched the 
wondering line. “Going to take us out 
of town so he can get away all right. 
Good head he’s got,” said OldMan Mitch 
to himself. For ten minutes did the 
stranger parade the sleeping town with 
the habitués of the White Dog. 

“Curse it, I've forgotten the cash 
drawer,” the line heard the stranger 
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SHERIFF OF ELBERT 


mutter suddenly. Then back through 
the town and into the saloon he marched 
them, and lined them up as before in 
front of the bar. Those two ugly 
(recently fired) six-shooters still covered 
the crowd. 

“Gentlemen, have something,” 
more said the stranger. 

A faint, doubtful smile crept into 
Paddy’s eyes. Then he remembered 
that properly he, Paddy, was paying 
for all this himself, and the ghost of a 
smile instantly vanished. 

“ Quick, Paddy, give ’em the same as 
before.’”” Paddy was too badly fright- 
ened to do that exactly, but he managed 
to serve each one with whisky straight, 


once 


forgetting the water. ‘“ Wish this was 
strychnine dope,” was his mental com- 
ment as he filled the stranger's glass. 

To the astonishment of every one in 
the White Dog, the stranger laid his 
artillery on the bar, and handed Paddy 
a five-dollar gold piece. ‘ Gentlemen, 
a thousand pardons. I don’t want your . 
money, your watches, nor your jewels 
so rich and rare. I’m not Lone Jimmy. 
I want your votes. My opponents 
have been telling you that I lack nerve 
enough to be sheriff of this county. 
Gentlemen, drink to the health of Bob 
Steele, as the next sheriff of Elbert 
County.” 

Bob Steele is sheriff of Elbert. 


A MAN-SONG 


By WicuramM R. LIcHTon 


I LOVE my life, and ask not what’s above it. 
I make no prayer against the evil of it, 

Nor want for aught save what belongs to me. 
No part of each day’s work would I avert, 


For deep in toil lies buried man’s desert. 
[ do not fear to face my destiny. 


I crave no leisure for a greater deed 

Than that which blossoms from each instant’s need. 
To him who asks, my hand is opened free, 

With no ungenerous question and no doubt. 

I wait for no applause, but go about 

The keeping of my own integrity. 


When Death at last gives urgent invitation, 
My life I'll yield to him, a free oblation, 
Nor beg to tarry for the task undone. 


God’s will be mine! 
He’ll let me do. 


The thing He’s set for me 
No need that I shall be 


Alarmed or doubtful of the course I run. 








WAGNER FOR INFANTS 


By OLivErR HERFORD 


I 
THE RHINE MAIDENS 


SEE the Rhine La-dies in the Pool, 
How they the ugly Dwarf be-fool. 
He longs to hold them in his clasp ; 
But they e-lude his ea-ger grasp, 
And ever smil-ing an-swer “ Nein.” 
These pret-ty cash-iers of the Rhine, 
A check they give him, so to speak, 
Upon the Rhine bank—for his cheek. 
He find-ing then his love grows cold, 
Cashes the check, and with their gold, 
Back to his cave his way he wends— 
The Rhine bank then, of course, sus- 
pends. 


And so, my child, from this we learn, 

That one for whom Love will not 
burn, 

In com-pen-sa-tion for the same, 

With Lucre plays a win-ning game. 


II 
WAL-KY-RIE 


On, who are these who ride so fast 
A-mid the Thunder and the Blast ? 
These La-dies (count them if you can), 
Are the nine daughters of Wo-tan. 
Wo-tan is not a Chinese name, 

He is a god of an-ci-ent fame. 

The ec-onom-i-cal old brute, 

Sends out his daugh-ters to re-cruit 
The souls of men in bat-tle slain, 
That he may use them once a-gain. 


In short, my child, they are the germ 
Of the Sal-va-tion arm-y worm. 
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Ill 
SIEG-FRIED 
For Good-ness Sake, whom have we 
here ? 
It is the “man who knows not fear! ”’ 
O, see, with what ter-rif-ic blows 
He smites the drag-on on the nose. 
What is that aw-ful noise? Oh, dear! 
The Drag-on will es-cape, I fear. 
Oh, no! from liv-ing on damp ground, 
He is too stiff to move a-round. 
He nev-er can es-cape, my dear ; 
It’s his es-caping steam you hear. 
When it is gone and he is cold, 
Sieg-fried will cap-ture wads untold. 


My child, don’t live in a damp cave 
If you would shun an ear-ly grave. 


And, if you must smoke, have the grace 


Not to puff in a he-ro’s face. 


IV 
WO-TAN 

SrE Wo-tan with his Mag-ic Spear. 
Why does he look so ver-y queer ? 
One eye is gone—(some peo-ple say 
"Tis at the Mont de Pié-té). 
He meets Dwarf Mi-me on his walk, 
And stops to have a lit-tle talk. 
A LITTLE TALK? well, I should 

say. 
"Tis “Twenty ques-tions ” 

play. 
Oh, no, my child, it is but Three, 
It seems like Twenty, though, to me! 


that they 


My child, take warn-ing and if you 

Ask ques-tions—make them ve-ry few ; 
And don’t, like Mi-me, court the sod, 
By talk-ing down a blank-verse god. 
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THE WINNING OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


By Wici1amM McLe£op Rane 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN PACIFIC COAST 


S Jim Messiter walked down River 
Front Avenue and tasted the 
salt Chinook which swept across 

the bay and mingled with the odour of 
the new-sawn fir, it struck him with a 
sharp glow of pleasure that life had 
never before held so much of interest 
for him. He looked over the town 
which he had done so much to make, 
and it seemed to him that his work was 
good. The distinguishing features of 
the town were its rawness and rustle, 
but to Jim it had the germ of perfection. 
Its very newness and crudeness were 
proof of its vitality and quick life. It 
was typical of the West—pushing, self- 
assertive, public-spirited. Fortunes were 
to be made and lost in a month. Al- 
ready it was almost cosmopolitan in its 
citizens, and it was just six months old. 

Surely Messiter liked the town no 
less because it liked him. He had de- 
served well of the town, had pushed it 
insistently in season and out of season, 
and had stood by it manfully when the 
rival “city’’ across the bay had been 
backed by a certain coast railroad com- 
pany, and had almost beaten Willapa 
Bend out of existence. He had been 
the spokesman of the delegation which 
had waited on the president and board of 
directors of the great Trans-Continental 
Railroad to show them why Willapa 
Bend should be the terminus of their 
line, and he had done his work so well 
that he had shaken the president’s al- 
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ready formed verdict in favour of Inver- 
ness. When the Committee filed into 
the room, Willapa Bend had not one 
chance in a thousand ; but before they 
left, Messiter knew that the matter 
would not be decided without a more 
thorough investigation. Partly on ac- 
count of what he had done for the town, 
and partly because of his native qualifi- 
cations, the Board of Trade had asked 
him to stand for the nomination for 
State senator. 

Jim viewed the town very much as a 
voung father views his first-born. Never 
was such a town, in Jim’s opinion. 
Every evidence of young and vigorous 
activity filled him with a sense of per- 
sonal pride and pleasure. 

Up the river, a mile above him, the 
giant dredger ‘“‘ Anaconda” was work- 
ing like a thing alive, tearing from the 
river bottom the accumulated sand and 
mud of ages and dropping it on flat- 
boats, which were towed by wheezy 
little tugs across the tide flats to deposit 
their loads on the flats and thereby 
snatch from the sea another bit of 
ground valuable for mills and ware- 
houses. At the water’s edge great 
pile-drivers pounded away with a steady 
thump—thump—thump on the cedar 
posts which were to form the ground- 
work for a big ocean wharf. A hundred 
men were at work on the “ Willapa,”’ a 
hundred-thousand-dollar hotel in pro- 
cess of erection, and from it drifted the 
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busy hum of hammerandsaw. Behind 
the hotel a big hill was succumbing to 
hydraulic pressure, and a steady stream 
of mud and water poured down into the 
tide flats below..- 

All around him and up the street, 
which ran parallel with the river, 
houses, stores, hotels, and warehouses 
were going up as fast as their owners 
could send them. Some hundred yards 
below, two saw-mills were running 
night and day in a vain attempt to 
supply the needs of the growing town. 
Below the mills, a salmon-canning fac- 
tory was already in operation. Some 
dories just in were unloading at the 
factory wharf; a ship floatang the 
Union Jack was coming into the har- 
bour two miles out, while a Dutch lum- 
ber schooner passed her on the way out 
to sea 

The town was still in the midst of its 
first “boom,” but every man, woman, 
and child there took pride in it, and 
believed loyally that the town was to 
be a big city in the near future. Men 
were passing to and fro quietly, buying 
and selling ina business-like way. Not 
a man who was not busy ; not one who 
did not believe he was on the high road 
to fortune ; everywhere rustle, life, and 
hope: a new country in the making. 
At least that was how Messiter saw it 
as he turned into the offices of the com- 
pany, and his opinion went for a good 
deal among people who knew him. 

He was a well-set-up young fellow, and 
worth a second look, not because he 
was pretty or handsome—for he was 
neither. His mouth was too large, and 
his features were altogether too irregu- 
lar. The thing that impressed a stran- 
ger was his clean-blooded vitality. He 
showed alertness and vigour in every 
movement of his healthy, athletic body. 
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There was something about the lines of 
his mouth and the expression of his 
shrewd, humorous eyes that showed 
determination and fertility of resource. 
Altogether the kind of fellow who is 
never more dangerous than ~vhen he is 
apparently beaten. 

On his desk were a dozen letters from 
people in the East who wanted to know 
all about Willapa Bend, from the aver- 
age summer temperature to the altitude 
of the bay at that point. But Jim 
Messiter tossed these aside, and settled 
himself expectantly to read a letter in a 
square envelope bearing the monogram 
“KE. D.” on the seal. One paragraph 
he read over several times. Like its 
writer, it was as direct and frank as a 
man : 

“If I seem to put the case brutally, you 
will pardon me, and will remember that 
you have insisted on my speaking frank- 


ly. I do not see how the situation has 


changed since I answered you before. 
I cannot help feeling that you deliber- 
ately ran away from your responsibili- 
ties and duties when you buried your- 
self in the West. You had an honour- 
able career awaiting you here, and you 
threw it up to go wandering. I do not 
see any reason to modify my previous 
judgment in regard to your present 
course. Leaving out entirely the 
morality of it, speculating in ‘boom’ 
towns cannot be regarded as a serious 
business in life, worthy of a man who 
has the opportunities that you have had 
and still have. So far as I can judge, 
your philosophy of life seems to be about 
the same that it used to be when you 
were at college, and then you regarded 
it as a huge joke. 

‘‘ Believe me, I do not intend to hurt 
you needlessly, but frankness is better 
for us both, as you say. Unless you 
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THE WINNING OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


can convince me that you are honestly 
and seriously grappling with the work 
of life, my resolution must remain un- 
changed. If you can show me I am 
mistaken, none of your friends will be 
so quick to rejoice with you as I. 
“ Sincerely, 
“ EDITH DELAFIELD.” 


Messiter strolled to the door, an 
anxious, harassed look on his square- 
jawed, boyish face. Again hiseye wan- 
dered over the place, and again it seemed 
to him that he was doing something 
worth while. He was in the thick of 
life—in the heart of a big thing, he 
wdmitted to himself impartially, with 
an air of satisfaction. He had an 
American’s appreciation of the man 
who does things, and he did not attempt 
to deny to himself that he was proud 
of what he was doing. He had got to 
make Edith see it in that way, even if 
he had to go to New York to do so. 
Through the lines of the letter he could 
read the admission that she cared for 
him, if only her conscience would 
approve of him and his course of life. 

He sat down at his desk, and wrote 
an immediate answer. First he told 
her of what he was doing, and of the 
busy life around him. Then he read 
over what he had written, and proceeded 
to justify himself. In conclusion he 
wrote : 

“The world is not bounded by the 
State lines of New York, and a man 
can get as much work to do in the 
West as he can well handle, notwith- 
standing the prevailing impression in 
the Empire State that a resident of the 
West is practically out of the world. 

“T certainly am not ‘booming’ this 
town for the money there is to be made 
in fleecing innocent buyers. You know 


me better than that. If I were follow- 
ing the career you suggest for me, I 
should be at the present time a member 
of a firm of corporation lawyers. To 
open up a new and rich country is a more 
serviceable work in my opinion... The 
country out here is rough and raw, but 
it contains wonderful possibilities, and 
I do not think that the pioneers, who 
are giving themselves to its develop- 
ment can be said to be skulkers in life’s 
battle. I believe in this country and 
this town. I intend to stay here, and 
I am not trying to induce working 
people to invest their money in what I 
know to be a cheat and a lie. 

“T cannot hope to make you feel 
about this as I, who am in the thick of 
it, do; but if you could see the progress 
we have made, the tide flats that have 
been reclaimed, the forests that have 
been cleared, and the homes that are 
being built, I feel sure that you would 
not think it useless and futile. It is, of 
course, rank, material progress ; but 
may it not also be that we are founding 
another great State for the nation ? 

“T have been asked to stand for the 
State senate. For the next week we 
shall be straining every nerve to get the 
terminus of the Trans-Continental for 
our town. Whatever else I am doing, 
I am not trifling. It is the work I am 
best fitted for. Yet if I do not get one 
little girl in New York to believe in it 
and me 

“You have got to believe in me and 
the town, for we are both tremendously 
in earnest. I cannot leave my work 
now, but may [ not come later, say next 
month? May I not, dear? 

“JAMES MESSITER.” 





He was just finishing the address 
when two visitors dropped into the office. 
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One of them was the man who wanted 
to be governor. He introduced his com- 
panion as “Mr. Roberts, looking for a 
site for some mills. Thought he ought 
to see your town, Mr. Messiter.” 

“It’s the only town he needs to see. 
A lumberman has a better chance here 
than in any other place in the State, 
and that means in the world,” retorted 
Messiter promptly, and as a matter of 
course. 

“Aren't you too modest about your 
town?” asked the politician drily. 
Throughout the day he continued to 
speak of Willapa Bend as “your town,” 
and Messiter accepted the compliment 
as an evidence of the politician’s dis- 
cernment. 

Presently, as they bowled over the 
planked roads in a surrey, Messiterfound 
himself reeling out by the yard facts, 
figures, and prophecies as to the town 
and surrounding country. The politi- 
cian occasionally helped him out witha 
remark, for he wanted Messiter’s help in 
a political way at the coming convention ; 
but the mill-owner smoked his cigar 
stolidly, except for an occasional sharp, 
pertinent question. 

“ T tell you, sir, this town is bound to 
grow ; nothing can keep it back. The 
proposition is just this : we have practi- 
cally the only good harbour between 
’Frisco and Puget Sound. Why, sir, the 
‘City of Panama’ got caught in that 
February storm just at the mouth of the 
Columbia River ; tried to cross the bar, 
and was nearly beaten to pieces; beat 
her way up to the bay here, and came 
in handy as you please. No, sir, Port- 
land isn’t in it a8 a seaport town. Then 
we tap one of the richest lumber districts 
in the world—and practically untouched. 
The lumber is easy of access, and can be 
floated down the river. You saw it, right 
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on the water’s edge, load it from your 
own wharves, and send it all over the 
world. The supply of lumber is practi- 
cally unlimited, too. I don’t need to 
talk to you about the salmon industry or 
our farming resources, because they talk 
for themselves. And the climate——”’ 
“TI am not coming for my health,” 
laughed Roberts. Then he flicked the 
ashes from his cigar and said tentatively : 
“TI think of locating at Inverness.” 
“Inverness! Well, if you’re look- 
ing for a quiet, healthful sort of sanita- 
rium, where your nerves will get a 
chance to rest, that’s the place for you. 
It’s dead—dead and buried. The only 
live things they have there are mills and 
promoters.” , 
Roberts eyed him with an amused 
smile as he said slowly: “ Willapa 
Bend’s got a few promoters too.” 
Messiter laughed quietly at the hit. 


“ Oh, yes, I’m a promoter all right ; but 


it happens I’ve got something to pro- 
mote. This town will be a city of 
50,000 inhabitants in five years. Imay 
be a promoter, but I am the kind that 
means to stay by the town. Generally 
speaking, the difference between us and 
Inverness is that they believe in their 
town because they are pushing it, and 
we- push ours because we believe in 
it.” 

“Well, if I decide to locate here, I 
hope your town will grow,” said Roberts 
doubtfully. 

“T don’t think there is any doubt 
about that,’’ answered Messiter. ‘“ In- 
verness is going to grow, too, but 
nothing like as fast as Willapa Bend. 
If I told you what I really thought I 
should say one hundred thousand would 
be about our size in five years.” 

“ That’s the advantage of having an 
imagination. You can prophesy with- 
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out being hampered by facts,” said the 
other drily. 

“ That’s all right. The facts are go- 
ing to justify me. You wait and see. 
Six months ago this town consisted of 
one lone cabin and a cow-path leading 
to it through the timber. That was 
the whole outfit. You see it now—two 
saw-mills, canning factory, ten-thou- 
sand-dollar school projected, hundred- 
thousand hotel being built, lots any- 
where from two hundred to a thousand 
apiece. If we can do that in six months, 
what can we do in ten years ?” 

“ Well! I confess I like the outlook. 
I believe you'll make a town out of it. 
But I want to go slow. I’ve seen boom 
towns before. They’re all right for the 
promoter, but they’re pretty rough on 
the settler.” 

“T hope you are not going to liken 
us to those mushroom prairie towns on 
the rainless desert. This Washington 
immigration movement has come to 
stay. We’ve got here the finest country 
on the face of God’s green earth, and 
people have just begun to find it out. 
The development of Washington has 
just started, and we are in on the ground 
floor. I think Willapa Bend and Seattle 
are going to’be the cities on the northern 
coast. I’ve got a big slice in this town, 
and I don’t mind admitting that I think 
I’m a rich man, as men go in the West. 
All I have got to do is to hold on and 
rustle. It takes two things to make a 
town—one is natural advantages, and 
the other is git-up-and-git, and we have 
got them both.” 

They were back in the office by this 
time, and the President of the Willapa 
Bend Land and Development Com- 
pany leaned forward persuasively, and 
touched the other man’s knée with his 
lead pencil. 
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“See here, Mr. Roberts, I don’t 
usually talk about private affairs, but 
I'll tell you one thing: our company 
has taken in more than twelve hundred 
dollars a day this summer on an average 
—in cash, that is.”’ 

“That’s more apt to mean inflated 
values than legitimate development. I'd 
rather hear that the Trans-Continental 
was coming this way.” 

The two men looked at each other for 
a moment, and both smiled a little. 
They had got to the controlling lever at 
last. President Eaton of the Trans- 
Continental was married to a sister of 
Roberts, and it was beyond doubt that 
the latter would locate in the town 
selected by the railroad company for its 
terminus. What Messiter hoped for 
was that the mill-owner would be im- 
pressed with the advantages of Willapa 
Bend and throw the weight of his influ- 
ence in favour of that town. Presently 
Messiter asked boldly: ‘“ Which way is 
the Trans-Continental going ? ” 

“T don’t think the matter is officially 
decided,” answered Roberts cautiously, 
“but I guess Inverness has it pretty 
well corralled.” 

Messiter knew quite well that at pre- 
sent Inverness was a better town than 
Willapa Bend. It was a larger, older 
town, and to the Michigan man, fresh 
from the neat towns of his own State, 
presented a much more attractive ap- 
pearance than Willapa Bend, rch in 
charred stumps and blackened hillsides 
where the forest fires had run not three 
months before. To him the whole 
town looked terribly bleak and cruce. 
But Messiter saw it with the eyes of 
faith, and he meant that the other man 
should also see it so. Messiter’s point 
of view was that there ought to be a 
good town here; therefore it was his 
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business to make one. He reopened 
the attack from another side. 

“Inverness is an older town than 
this, and it looks a good deal prettier 
just now. It’s getting past the stump 
age. They are getting the timber 
cleared out of there pretty fast. But 
that isn’t what you want, I take it. 
You are after a place that has a big 
stutmupage yet.” 

The Michigan man smiled a little in 
appreciation of the pun, and said, 
“ There’s lots of timber round Inverness 
yet.” 

“Yes, there is a lot of timber there, 
but there are a dozen big mills, and they 
either own or have an option on the 
most desirable timber lands. If you go 
there, you take your chances, and they 
won't be of the best, because you are 
last in the field.” 

It was Messiter’s one valid point, and 
he knew it had scored. The mill man 
smoked im silence for a minute before 
he spoke again. ‘And if I come 
here ?”’ 

“Tf you come here, you are practically 
first in the field. I don’t count these 
two mills already here, because they 
are small, single-barrelled affairs, run- 
ning without much capital. There is 
plenty of timber all round here. What’s 
the matter with your sending agents 
out to buy up big quantities of the most 
desirable timber land? You can get it 
almost at your own price now.” 

Messiter waited for the other to speak ; 
but as he did not appear to intend to 
make a beginning, Jim continued : 

“There is a lot of timber yet in the 
Sound country, but they have to go back 
from salt water to get it now. You will 
not find a place on earth where timber 
is handier than here. Assuming that we 
get the Trans-Continental ’’—Roberts 





smiled at the calmness with which 
Messiter assumed the point at issue— 
“the bulk of your carrying will be done 
by water on account of the saving in ex- 
pense Ifshipsfrom Sydney and Calcutta 
can drop in here and get their lumber, 
it does not stand to reason that they will 
try to make the difficult Straits passage 
into Puget Sound. Those tramp 
schooners aren’t taking extra risks for 
the pleasure there is in.adventure.”’ 
Again the president of the W. B. L. 
& D. Company had scored a hit. He 
knew the arguments that counted most 
with Roberts, and no matter how much 
he might diverge, he always came back 
in the end to the fine harbour and the 
abundance of timber within easy reach. 
When Roberts left for Seattle a few 
days later, Messiter knew that what in- 
fluence the mill man had with his 
brother-in-law would be exerted in 


favour of Willapa Bend, but that which- 


ever town was selected by the railroad 
company for its terminus would also be 
the town to get the large mills of the 
Michigan man. 

It was two or three days iater that Jim 
got his answer from New York. It bade 
him come to her after he had secured the 
Trans-Continental for his town. 

“Guess I bragged too much about 
what I was doing,” reflected Jim witha 
grin: “but I’ve got to get the railroad 
now, if I have to hold up the president 
for it.” 

As events turned out, that was about 
what he did, though the president never 
suspected it. When Messiter got the 


telegram in cipher from Chicago an-~ 


nouncing the departure of President 
Eaton for Inverness, he tossed it over to 
his partner with the remark, “Gay 
out-look, isn’t it ?”’ 

“T should remark. Let us out good 
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and plenty,” answered Barry after he 
had read it. 

Messiter sat drumming with his fingers 
on the desk in front of him, a thoughtful 
frown on his abstracted face. He knew 
very well that, if Inverness got hold of 
the president first, it would be allup with 
his chances. At all cost, Eaton must be 
kept away from Inverness for a time. 
He thought about it quite a while, cast- 
ing over various plans in his mind, and 
the immediate result of his thinking was 
that he rose with a smile on his face, and 
said easily, “Oh, I don’t know. We'll 
see about that. Send for Heaton, and 
let’s have a pow-wow.”’ 

There had been heavy rain in western 
Washington for weeks, and temporary, 
but vicious, rivers were running all over 
the land seeking what they could devour. 
It was one of these that ditched the ex- 
press. Still, it is a little strange that 
the track had held for miles against a 
heavy pressure and should finally be 
swept away by a stream not six inches 
deep nor ten feet wide. Thatis, it would 
be strange if it were not so easily ex- 
plainable. 

President Eaton felt the train slow 
down. Then it stopped with a jar that 
sent him forward heavily against the 
chair in front of him. He looked out of 
the window, and saw the train hands 
gathered round the engine. He divined 
at once that there had been a wash-out, 
and strolled forth to see the extent of 
the damage. The engineer was explain- 
ing excitedly how it had happened. “I 
slowed down pretty slow at the curve 
here, knowin’ there was a bad place jest 
this side. Soon as I got round, I seen 
there was a wash-out, and threw on the 
emergency brakes ; but the’ wa’ant time 
to stop, and she waltzed right in.” 

The damage was very slight, but it 
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would be impossible to proceed for many 
hours; in fact, until after the arrival of 
a wrecking crew. The railroad magnate 
was not in a particular hurry ; still, he 
did not view with particular equanimity 
the prospect of a long wait in the dreary 
forests. At this opportune moment, Jim 
Messiter and his surrey came in sight. 
The engineer saw him first, and deliber- 
ately winked at Jim. 

“Most + harmless accident you ever 
saw, Mr. Messiter,” suggested the con- 
ductor with a grin. 

Messiter was, of course, surprised to 
meet Mr. Eaton, but had a way to sug- 
gest out of the difficulty. “Jump into 
my surrey, Mr. Eaton, and I’ll take you 
to Willapa Bend. You can look over 
our town, and to-morrow I'll take you 
across the bay to Inverness in my 
launch.” 

The railroad president reflected that 
this would save him from making a 
special trip to Willapa Bend. Hecould 
take it in on his way to Inverness, and 
then he could tell Roberts that he had 
seen the town, which the latter gentle- 
man had strongly urged him to do. 

The Belt Line passed fully eight miles 
from Willapa Bend, so that Messiter had 
plenty of time to size up his man before 
they reached town. During the past 
few weeks he had omitted no opportunity 
to find out all he could about the man 
who held the fate of Willapa Bend in his 
hand. As a result of his inquiries, he 
had learned that Eaton was a quiet, re- 
served man, who hated above all things 
fuss and pompous display. He dressed 
quietly, but well, and liked a good dinner 
as well as most men (though he some- 
times suffered from it afterwards). 

Messiter knew too much to consign 
his guest to the tender mercies of any of 
the hotels inthe young town. He drove 
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straight to the office, where Barry met 
them and insisted on their dining with 
him. Mrs. Barry was a housekeeper 
among a thousand, but that day she 
fairly outdid herself. Eaton admitted 
to himself that a town six months old 
able to furnish an impromptu dinner like 
the one he was eating wasn’t so far out 
of the world after all. 

After dinner, Barry and Messiter took 
him round to the club, and again the 
railroad man opened his eyes. The ap- 
pointments and service were in excellent 
taste, and the few men he met were 
altogether different from the men he had 
expected to meet. Presently he found 
himself at whist with three men who 
knew the game as well as he did himself. 
They attended strictly to their game, and 
seemed to have forgotten that there was 
such a railroad in existence as the Trans- 
Continental. He was very fond of whist, 
and it was a genuine pleasure to meet 
people in this dropping-off place who 
knew enough to play by rule. 

Messiter’s fine hand was in evidence 
throughout the evening. Of the dozen 
men who knew that the president of the 
Trans-Cont:nental was in town, not one 
of them mentioned the town except in- 
cidentally, and then not by way of busi- 
ness. One of them grumbled about it 
to Heaton of the “ Journal”: “ Seems 
to me we're losing valuable time. We 
ought to talk the town up when we have 
the chance,” he said. 

“ Jim Messiter is running ‘this show. 
He’ll pull us through if anybody can, I 
guess. All we have to do is to take our 
cue and play up to him. There’s lots 
of time to talk business to-morrow. 
What we want to do to-night is to 
give Eaton a good time,” replied the 
journalist. 

When Eaton left with Messiter in the 


launch next day, he was surprised to 
find that he left the town with some 
regret. Instead of the anticipated bore, 
his visit had been quite a pleasure. He 
didn’t care much for the town itself, but 
there were some nice people in it, he 
thought. 

The rain began about the time the 
launch reached Inverness, and continued 
in torrents for several days. Eaton and 
Messiter put up at the nearest hotel, 
where the rain kept them pretty close 
prisoners. The cooking was wretched, 
and at the end of the second day Eaton 
was suffering badly from dyspepsia. 

About this time the mayor of Inver- 
ness, a large, effusive man with a bad 
manner, who had been haunting the 
depdt for a day or two in a vain search 
for Mr. Eaton, discovered their presence 
at the hotel. Without the knowledge 
of the railroad president, he ordained for 
him a public reception. The railroad 


owner was dragged off to meet a few 


friends, and three hours later found him- 
self still imply shaking hands with men 
he never expected to meet again and 
listening to inane banalities. 

The mayor of Inverness, good, amia- 
ble man, was in his element, and be- 
lieved he was making an impression. 
He certainly made one at the close of the 
reception, when he attempted a confi- 
dential whisper and trod heavily on 
Eaton’s gouty toe. Messiter, in a far 
corner, smiled blandly, and repeated to 
himself softly, ‘“‘ He’s digging a grave— 
he’s digging a grave—and I think Inver- 
ness is going to be the corpse.” 

Very few men can judge dispassion- 
ately and apart from their individual 
likes and dislikes. As President Eaton, 
after a wretched night’s rest, looked out 
of the hotel window at the rain still 
streaming down, he contrasted the plea- 
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sure he had had at Willapa Bend with 
the dismalness of Inverness and the 
thoroughly disagreeable experience the 
place had given him. At that moment 
he would not have voted to give Inver- 
ness a wayside depdt, far less to make it 
the terminus of his line. He felt he 
could not stand the place another hour. 
Suddenly he turned to Messiter and an- 
nounced his intention of leaving that 
morning for Chicago. The young man 
asked when he might expect to hear 
what the decision of the company was 
in regard to the terminus. 

‘You can hear now,” answered the 
President abruptly. Then he asked 
quickly: “‘ How about a bridge across 
the Willapa, if we run in from the north 
—will you guarantee to raise the money 
from the town?” 

“Yes, sir,—if I pay every cent my- 
self.” 

“You will give us a right of way into 
your town, and plenty of room for yards 
and shops?’”’ he asked sharply. 

“ All the room you want.” 

“And a good site for an ocean wharf?”’ 


THE 


FE was an every-day tough, bull- 
necked, square-jawed, red of face 
and with his hair cropped short 

in the fashion that rules at Sing Sing and 
is admired of Battle Row. Anyone could 
have told it at a glance. The bruised 
and wrathful face of the policeman 
who brought him to Mulberry Street 
to be “ stood up’”’ before the detectives 
in the hope that there might be some- 
thing against him to aggravate the 


‘Wherever you want it.” 

“Then, Mr. Messiter, the terminus of 
the Trans-Continental is yours.” 

The room grew altogether too small 
for Messiter. He wanted to hug his 
portly vis-d-vis; he had a desire to im- 
provise the Highland fling with varia- 
tions ; he bethought him of his college 
yell, and wondered what Eaton would 
think if he were to let out a “ Hi-O-Hi.” 
He did none of these things. He waited 
a moment till his voice was under con- 
trol, then said quietly : “‘ We'll try to be 
worthy of the chance you have given us.”’ 

Half an hour later two telegrams went 
over the wires from Messiter. The one 
to Barry was in cipher, but interpreted 
it read : 


“ Willapa Bend gets the Trans-Conti- 
nental. Letter follows. Wake things 
up to-night. JIM.” 


The other was to New York. To the 
girl who opened it the message said : 


“T hand you the Trans-Continental 
on a silver platter with my best bow. 
Start East to-night.” ae Sh 


KID 


offence of beating an officer with his 
own club, bore witness to it. It told 
a familiar story. The prisoner’s gang 
had started a fight on the avenue, 
probably with a scheme of ultimate 
robbery in view, and the police had 
come upon it unexpectedly. The rest 
had got away with an: asortment of 
promiscuous bruises. The “ Kid” stood 
his ground and went down with two 
“cops” on top of him, after a valiant 
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battle in which he had performed the 
feat that entitled him to honourable 
mention henceforth in the felonious 
annals of the gang. There was no 
surrender in his sullen look as he stood 
before the desk, his hard face disfigured 
further by a streak of half-dried blood, 
reminiscent of the night’s encounter. 
The fight had gone against him—that 
was all right. There was a time for 
getting square. Till then he was man 
enough to take his medicine, let them 
do their worst. 

It was there to read, plain as could 
be, in his set jaws and dogged bearing 
as he came out, numbered now and 
indexed in the rogues’ gallery, and 
started for the police court between 
two officers. It chanced that I was 
going the same way, and joined com- 
pany. Besides, I have certain theories 
concerning toughs which my friend, 
the sergeant, says are rot, and I 
was not averse to testing them on the 
kid 

3ut the kid was a bad subject. He 
replied to my friendly advances with a 
muttered curse, or not at all, and upset 
all my notions in the most reckless 
way. Conversation had ceased before 
we were halfway across to Broadway. 
He “ wanted no guff,”’ and I left him to 
his meditations respecting his defence- 
less state. At Broadway there was a 
jam of trucks, and we stopped at the 
corner to wait for an opening. 


It all happened so quickly that only 
a confused picture of it is in my mind 
till this day. A sudden start, a leap 
and a warning cry, and the kid had 
wrenched himself loose. He was free. 
I was dimly conscious of a rush of blue 
and brass ; and then I saw—the whole 
street saw—a child, a toddling baby, in 
the middle of the railroad track right 
in front of the coming car. It reached 
out its tiny hand toward the madly 
clanging bell and crowed. A scream 
rose wild and piercing above the tumult ; 
men struggled with a frantic woman 
on the curb, and turned their heads 
away— 

And then there stood the kid, with 
the child in his arms, unhurt. I see 
him now, as he set it down gently as 
any woman, trying, with lingering 
touch, to unclasp the grip of the baby 
hand upon his rough finger. I see the 
hard look coming back into his face as 
the policeman, red and out of breath, 
twisted the nipper on his wrist, with a 
half uncertain aside to me: “Them 
toughs there ain’t no depending on 
nohow.” Sullen, defiant, planning 
vengeance, I see him led away to jail 
Ruffian and thief! The police blotter 
said so. 

But, even so, the kid had proved 
that my theories about toughs were 
not rot. Who knows but that, like 


sergeants, the blotter may be sometimes 


mistaken ? 
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THE PEOPLE OF /“% 
THE BUFFALO | ¢ 


BY HAMLIN 
GARLAND. 





N the shelter of the willows and 
cotton-woods of a wide, shallow 
stream which comes down from 

the mountains, a band of wild people 
were camped. It was mid-winter, and 
snow covered the ground, and the river 
was frozen, all save a dark blue strip in 
the middle where it rippled over its 
pebbles. In orderly arrangement, the 
teepees of “well-smoked buffalo hide 
stood among the trees emitting blue 
banners of smoke from their tops. Up 
and down the paths to the river and 
running from teepee to teepee were the 
women of the tribe, wrapped in vivid 
scarlet and green blankets. They 
walked with bent head, striding swiftly. 

Around one teepee there seemed to 

be unusual throngs of people. A wo- 
man’s voice wailing, with a hoarse, 
sighing moan at the ending of each 
cry, went to the heart’s innermost fibre. 
It was the cry of one whom grief had 
degraded into a suffering animal. 
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Around her as if to soothe her, sat 
a group of old women singing softly a 
sad, sweet strain on a falling cadence 
endlessly repeated. The mourner could 
not be comforted. She lay upon her 
couch of buffalo skins, weak with grief, 
as if with some acute disease. 

“They will find it,” the old women 
said; “ the strong ones, the swift ones, 
will find your child. Tallfeather, is he 
not seeking? And young Graybear, 
has he not keen eyes ?” 

From their talk it came out that the 
young mother had lost her way in the 
storm, and that in searching for the 
path she had become separated from 
her little son of four years of age. She 
had lost her wits then, and had wandered 
in frantic search in ever-widening circles, 
till at last, in the deep night, the bark- 
ing of a dog drew her to the camp. 

The keenest-eyed runners at once got 
out into the sturm searching. They re- 
turned afterwards, one by one, sad and 
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discouraged, and others took their 
places. The snow blowing steadily 
covered all tracks at once, and it was 
only by a system of shouting that the 
scouts were able to return to the camp. 
As the morning broadened, one by one 
the last relay returned empty-handed ; 
and the mother watched them 
with staring eyes, the foam of ceaseless 
wailing on her lips. 

At last and of a sudden a horseman 
loomed dark amid the flying snow. 

“A White Man!” shouted the dogs. 

‘A White Man |”’ cried the children. 

“ He carries something,” said a keen- 
eyed chief. ‘“ Itis wrapped in a blanket. 
[t may be the lost boy.” He called 
to those who stood near the mourning 
teepee. 

The man drew near. He rode a 
splendid horse and was fully armed. 
He was young and the women saw he 
had a good face. He made the sign of 
a friend with his right hand, and old 
Graybear signed “ Approach, friend.” 

The White Man lifted something in 
his arms and shouted : 

“Here he is, your boy !”’ 

There were shouts and loud cries on 
all sides, and then 
the whole camp came 
running and pushing 
round the young man, 
who smilingly pulled 
the blanket from the 
tear-stained face of 
the little fellow and 
dropped him into the 
arms of 


poor 


outstretched 


an old woman, the 
boy’s grandniother. 


She ran with the child 
to the teepee, the wail 
stopped, a low cry of 





then the hoarse mutter of sweet mother- 
words. 

The young man, smiling down at his 
hearers, told in lame Ogallalah, pieced 
out with sign-talk, how he had found 
him. 

“T was riding hard for my camp,” 
he said. “I was riding with the wind 
for a guide, and suddenly my horse 
snorted and leaped to one side. I looked 
down, and there was this little chap 
curled up like a fox in the snow.” 

“Ah!” cried out the smiling people 
who listened. ‘“ He was sleeping.” 

“He was freezing, also,” said the 
young White Man. 

“ Ay, ay, so he was,” said old Gray- 
bear, gravely. 

‘“‘T sprang off my horse, and took the 
little cub on the saddle before me, and 
by wrapping him in blankets and rub- 
bing his hands.I warmed him up all 
right. I couldn’t turn around or stop 
for fear of getting off my road, so I 
kept right on till I struck timber. 
There I built a fire and waited till 
morning. As soon as it was light, I 
struck up the creek, for I thought e 

A tumult in the tent interrupted him. 
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joy broke forth, and « Arownd her, as if to soothe her, sat a group of old women singing softly.” 
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“ Of a sudden a horseman loomed dark amid the flying snow.” 


Out of the door, with the boy in her 
arms, staggered. the mother. She 
hurried to the side of the horseman, 
and with a smile on her haggard, dis- 
torted face, she said : 

“See, he is well! You are a good 
man, his little hands are not frozen.” 
She laid her hand on the rider’s knee 
like a caress, then turned angrily to the 
crowd. “ Why do you not feed the 
White Man. He is cold and hungry.” 

They seized him—three big Ogallalah 
warriors—and dragged him from his 
horse. They shook his hand again and 
again, and pushed him into the teepee, 
where the mother and child sat be- 
wildered and happy. The women ran 
swiftly, bringing food, so much food he 
could not eat it in a month—pemimican, 
pounded cherries, bread, and dried meat 
in strips. Some one had some coffee: 
this they brought with rejoicing that 
so great a delicacy was at hand for the 
young White Man. They fairly trod 


upon him in their eagerness to serve 
him. 

The young man laughed and made 
many signs. He was hungry, but there 
were distinct limits to his capacity for 
even such good food as pemmican. 
The young women shyly drew near to 
see him eat and drink, and spoke in 
guarded tones about his face and his 
dress. 

At last, when he would eat no more, 
old Graybear began to ask questions: 
“Where do you come from ?”’ 

“IT come from the Cimmeroon,” he 
replied: “I keep cattle for Little Cow- 
chief.” 

“Ah! Where do you go now ?”’ 

“IT go to visit a friend who lives on 
the Arickaree.” 

“Ah, so! what is your name?” 

‘My people call me Mose.” 

“ Mos’, Mos’,”’ they all repeated, to fix 
the name in their memory. 


The young man went on: “ My 
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friend, Comanche Jim, calls me ‘ Blaz- 
ing Hand.’” 

“Ah! Why so?” 

“ Because I shoot so quick.”’ 

Graybear uttered a low sound with a 
deep downward inflection, “ Ah!” 

The young man began to ask ques- 
tions. 

* You are Ogallalah. 
journeying ?”’ 

“We go to visit the Southern Chey- 
ennes,”’ Graybear replied. “It is cold 
and lonely where the Great Father has 
put us. We go to the south to make 
presents and to dance with our friends.” 

Suddenly a personable and smiling 
woman touched Blazing Hand on the 
arm. It was Sleeping Fox, the mother 
of the boy he had found. The change 
in her face and dress was so amazing 
he did not at the moment recognise her. 

She pointed at the boy snugly sleep- 
ing amid buffalo robes. ‘“ See, my little 
one has eaten, he is warm, he sleeps 


Where are you 


safely. But for you he would be cold 
and still in the snow. You 
have a good heart. I wish 
to make you presents. My 


father, my brothers, all wish 


to make you presents. Even 
now the young men are 


building a dance teepee.”’ 

This being interpreted to 
him by Graybear, the young 
White Man laughed and 
shook his head. “I do not 
need your presents.” 

A drum began to beat, and 
an old man in a loud voice 
began to cry aloud the news 


The snow still blew, but the wind 
had changed to the south-west and was 
warmer ; the norther had spent its force, 
the equatorial current was setting in 
again. The simple-hearted people began 
to assemble, nearly every man, woman, 
In all the tee- 
pees young dandies were painting and 
The women put 
on their best gowns and blankets. Their 
blue-black hair shone like a crow’s wing, 
and rosettes of red paint beneath their 


and child in gala-dress. 


bedecking themselves. 


eyes added lustre and savage charm. 


At last Graybear put away his pipe 


and said : “ Come, friend, we will go.” 


Together they went to the dance- 
“Blazing Hand” sat in the 
place of honour at the chief’s left hand. 
The roomy teepee was soon filled with 
the dancers, who sat upon folded buffalo 
skins, with blankets thrown over their 
They filled one side 
.of the teepee, while on the opposite 
side sat the drummers, the singers, the 
women, and those who were not to 


house. 


naked shoulders. 





. 
in the camp. hes 
‘** Come to the dance- house. 
Everybody come at once. 
a71ine ‘ ; " FO 
Blazing Hand will be there. . . Suddenly my horse snorted. . . . I looked down, and 
Prepare to dance and feast. there was this little chap curied up like a fox in the snow.” 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE BUFFALO 


dance, but all movement was quiet 
almost ceremonial, even in preparation. 

Graybear signalled, and the drummers 
broke into a low chant, which grew 
wilder, and the drum-beats louder and 
louder, till the din seemed to voice 
ferocious intent. It then fell away into 
a low humming chorus accompanied by 
the muffled strokes of the drum. 

At another signal, the young men rose 


and stirring scene, the music savage, - 
heart-shaking, with its pounding 
rhythm. The central fire attended by 
a gnome-like old man, the storm beat- 
ing outside, the shifting shadowy 
figures, the acrid down-curling smoke— 
all united to fill the heart of the youth 
with a strange and suffocating emotion. 
That it was all done for him because of 
a simple natural act, stunned him. 








yd prbobe 


= They eee 


and began their dancing, quietly, grace- 
fully, their faces impassive but kindly, 
smiling now and again at each other or at 
ihe visitor. Their feathers floated, their 
brazen ornaments clashed and jingled 


in time to the beat of the drum. Their 
uplifted eyes had devotional intent, 
their extended pipes offered incense 
and prayer. Those who carried 


weapons did so in dramatic desire for 
grace and effect. It was a beautiful 
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dragged him from his horse . . 


. and pushed him into the teepee.” 


At the end of the first dance Gray- 
bear rose, and, advancing, began a 
speech : 

“My friends, listen. 
to show our young white friend that we 
are grateful to him. We know how it 
is. Other White Men would have gone 
away, leaving the little one to freeze, 
and my grandchild would then be lost 
to me and his mother made crazy with 
sorrow. This young man did not so. 


This dance is 


Dd 





THE IDLER 


He stooped from his horse and took the 
child and warmed it by his fire. He 
put it under his blanket, and so it is 
here—the child—sleeping warmly. For 
this reason it is meet, my friends, that 
we rejoice over the return of our son, 
and also do honour to the young man. 
talked 


I have with him in sign-lan- 





guage, which he uses swiftiy, and his 
heart is good toward the Red Man, and 
our hearts are good toward him. He 
will speak to the Great Father for us 
in order that we are not kept picketed 
like a starving horse in a barren place 


I present the young man with my 
best robe.”’ 
At each pause in his speech the 


drummers boomed applause upon the 


p> 





big flat drums, and at its close others 
rose to speak, announcing themselves 
with due form and dignity, and ending 
by presenting the young white chief 
with a horse Shy women 
brought these 


robe. 
with 
amazed 


and 
downcast 
young 


in, and 
eyes the 
man and laid their presents at his feet 


approached 


At intervals the dancers went on with 
the dance, which grew more and more 
passionate, and swifter and more violent 
and dramatic of action. It delineated 
the search for the child; and the trailers 
set forth, peering into the darkness, 
searching the ground, scrutinising tlie 
sky. They were baffled, they lost the 
trail—wheeled, circled, found it again— 
iost it, and at last returned to their 
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seats. Then one young man with a 
hat like a cowboy, and with one hand 
painted red, with yellow streakings, 
dashed into the ring on a gallop. This 
was the rescuer. He galloped round 
the ring amid the happy laughter of the 
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Suddenly he stopped, drawing his 
horse back on its haunches. The 


drums became silent, the people held 
their breath while he peered downward. 
At last he stopped, seemed to take a 
babe in his arms. 


“* T cannot take these presents.’ ” 


people, who looked slily at the real 
“Blazing Hand.” As he galloped, the 
dancer peered into the darkness, seek- 
ing his way. He held up his hand to 
feel the wind. He stopped, considered, 
then galloped on. ‘“ Boom!” said the 
drum. 


, 


“Boom! Boom!” sounded the drums. 
The people laughed and shouted; 
the women began to sing in a con- 


tinuous, quavering, and nasal, yet 
sweet and touching, cadence, an 


improvised song, to which the actor 
galloped. 





THE IDLER 


He finds the child, 
The young White Man, 
He warms it at his 
bosom 
He has a good heart, 
He does not hate the 
small one. 
He hastens to warm it 
ata fire 
He will return it to its 
mother, 
The young Blazing 
Hand 
Something great 
and glorious swept 
over the soul of the 
youth. 
for these people, a 
feeling of his little- 
ness and helplessness in their cause 
He seemed to melt into 
He was oppressed by the 


Tenderness 


moved him 
their world 
simplicity and tenderness of this play, 
and when the actor laid. the shadowy 
child in the arms of the happy mother 
his throat filled with emotion, and he 
could not speak. Never again would 
these people of the plains be anything 





He made a sign of hail and farewell, but she did not reply by word 


’ 


or by sign.’ 
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* In the night a woman came into the teepee and softly replenished the jire.”’ 


but a simple, child-like, and generous 
people to him. 

He rose at last, and, pointing to the 
pile of presents, said to the old chief : 

“T cannot take these presents. I have 
not earned them. I have done little. 
Many other White Men would also 
have rescued the child. My heart is 
good toward you. It has never been 
hard against 
you, but now it 
is very soft. I 


have a good 
horse. I have 
clothes. Keep 
your _— presents 


for your dances 
with the South- 
ern Cheyennes. 
Do not be 
angry with me 
because I re- 
turn your pre- 
sents. My heart 
is very warm 
because you 
give them to 


me, but I must 
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not take them. 
take, for I have a long journey to 
go.” 

To this they protested, but the youth 
was firm, and at last food was brought 
in, a feast spread forth. The hearts of 
all the people warmed to the stranger ; 
and when old Graybear rose to ask 
him to remain with them, to be one of 
their number, the people smiled and 
said: “Yes, yes; stay with us! The 
Southern people will be glad to know 
of you.”’ 

“We will teach you to dance, and we 
will find a wife for you. There are 
young girls looking at you now who 
would not turn away if you called to 
them.” 

There was a gleam of humour in the 
old man’s eye as he ended: “ ‘And if 
they did there are young girls among 
the people at the South.” 

The youth blushed hotly at this plain 
speech, and said: “I cannot stay with 
you. You are good friends, that I see, 
but my white friends expect me. They 
would think that I had been lost. I 
must go on my journey.” 

To this they were forced to consent. 
He went on: “ But you must not for- 
get me, and [ Shall not forget you. I 
shall carry in my heart all the good 
words you have spoken.” 

To this Tallfeather replied: “ We 
shall not forget you. We will tell all 
our people that we have looked in your 
face at the feast and found your heart 
good. The name of Blazing Hand 
shall be known to all our people.” 

The low western sun was shining 
through the clouds, and the wind was 
gentle and soft as they came out of the 
smoky dance-house and took their 
separate ways. “The storm is over; 


to-morrow we travel again,” they said. 
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Of your food I will 


of an unstabled 
too precarious, too severe ; 
not put his beloved Kintuck to that 
hardship. 
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Going to look after his pony, Mose 
found him in the shelter of some 
willows, humped and shivery, but no 
longer hungry. He had scraped away 
the snow from the thick grass of the 
swale and filled his Mose 
buckled a blanket and left him for the 
night; his could not be 
avoided. 

Back in the chief’s tent, the youth 
sat to smoke with Graybear and Tall- 
feather, while the sun went down 
below the mountains and the darkness 
came on. Around them the laughter 
of girls could be heard, and the cries of 
children at play. The silence between 
speech grew longer, and at last Gray- 
Bear motioned to the young white man 
and said: ‘ Sleep there.” 

He rolled himself in the blankets and 
robes which had been set aside for him, 
but he could not go to sleep at once. 
He was seeing all over again the stir- 
ring figures of the dance and hearing 
again the booming of the drums and 
nasal wailing songs of the women. 
Surely he was now among the people 
of the wild lands. They wished him 
to go with them, and he was strongly 
tempted to do so. He had been now 
two years with Reynolds, and had 
mastered the details of the cowboy life. 
He was restless again. Jack was still 
in the east, Mary had not written, his 
father’s letters were infrequent; there 
was nothing to hinder save the coming 


stomach. 


suffering 


on of winter, and his horse. 


The living 
winter was 


The horse decided him. 
horse in 
he could 


Several times in the night a woman 


came into the teepee and softly re- 
plenished the fire. He 


thought he 
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recognised Sleeping Fox, the mother of 
the little boy. : 

In the early dawn he rose as silently 
as one of the red men would have done, 
and sought his horse. No one was to 
be seen, but faint columns of smoke 
were rising from some of the teepees. 
The wind was warm, and the snow soft 
foot. By the hillsides 
bare on their southern sides 
and could feed at ease. It 
was still possible to reach his friends in 


unde noon 
would be 


his horse 


“THE 

By WILLIAM 

Did you hear him? I dare say that boy lives a 
merrier life, and wears more of the herb called heart’s- 
ease in his bosom than he that is clad in silk and 
From the “Mr. Great 


velvet. Observations of 


Heart 


T was dusk in Boyville. The boys at 
a game of hide-and-seek filled the 
wir with their calls: 
Bushel of wheat, and a 
Bushel of rye— 
All ’t aint ready 
Holler ay. 
All in ten feet of my base is caught: all eyes open. 


Or, 


One—two —three for me. 


Or 


All ’s out ’s in free. 


Among the trees they scampered ; 
hay-stacks they wormed; over 
barrels and boxes they wriggled; they 
huddled under the sunflowers and the 
horse-weeds. It was a royal game, but 
as the moon rose it merged into pull- 


That game flourished for a while 


into 


away. 


HERB CALL 


time for Christmas revel on the Aricka- 
ree—but to do so he mast go hungry 
during midday. 

As he rode away in the soft snow, 
noiseless as a shadow, a woman came 
out of a teepee and silently watched 
him. It was Sleeping Fox. 

He made a sign of hail and farewell. 
but she did not reply by word or by 
sign; and out into a dazzling world of 
rosy snow and sunfiiled glorious sky the 
young man rode with joyous heart. 


KD HEART’S-EASE ” 


ALLEN WHITE 


and transformed itself by an almost im- 
perceptible evolution into a series of 
races down the dusty road. But when 
the moon’s silver had marked itself 
upon the grass, the boys were lying 
prone on a hay-cock behind the royal 
castle. They chattered idly, and the 
murmur of their talk rose on the just- 
felt breeze that greets the rising moon, 
like the ripple of waters. But the 
chatter was only a seeming. For in 
truth the boys were absorbing the glory 
of the moonlight. And the undertones 
of their being were sounding in unison 
with the gentle music of the hour. 
Their souls—fresher from God than 
are the souls of men—were aquiver with 
joy, and their lips babbled to hide their 
ecstasies. In Boyville it is a shameful 
thing to flaunt the secrets of the heart. 
As the night deepened, and the shy 
stars peeped at the bold moon, the 
boys let their prattle ebb into silence. 
Long they lay looking upward—with 
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the impulse in their souls that prompted 
the eternal question that Adam left un- 
answered, that David cried in passion 
across his harp, that. the wise men of 
the world have left locked in mystery 
-the question of the Whence, the 
Why, and the Whither. 


As the moon climbed high into the 
are of the heavens, the company upon 
the hay-cock dispersed, one by one, till 
a solitary boy remained. 

After he had gazed at the moon a 
while a thrill of sheer madness set him 
to tumbling, head over heels, upon the 
fresh hay. Life was full of gladness 
for him, and his throat cramped with a 
delicious longing for he knew not what. 
Ile wondered vaguely if it were not 
something new and unimaginably good 
to eat. It was the nearest he could 
come to a defining of the longing. Of 
course no one can define it. It is that 
which quickens the blood of all young 
creatures—the rosebud, the meadow- 
lark, the dragon-fly, the colt, the boy, 
and the maiden, bidding them glorify 
God with the show and the example 
of their comeliness. The boy rose from 
the hay and skipped under the trees, over 
the fantastfc figures of the moon-spun 
carpet. He waved his arms, and there 
came to his throat a simple song, which 
he chanted croakingly, lest some one 
should hear him and laugh. He stopped, 
and, sitting on a fence, looked at a great 
white cloud that was mounting the 
western sky. His soul was listening to 
the far-away music from the breakers of 
the restless rising sea of ambition, and 
the rush of life and action, that were 
flooding into the distant rim of his con- 
sciousness. The music charmed him. 
Tears came to his eyes, he knew not why. 
But we, whom this mighty tide has 
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carried away from that bourne whereon 
the boy’s feet strayed so happily—we 
know why the far-seeing angels gave 
him tears. 

A dog in some distant farm-yard was 
baying at the moon. A whining screech- 
owl sent a faint shudder of superstitious 


fear over the boy. For a long time he 
sat on the fence, absorbing the night 
sounds —the cluck of the frogs, the bur- 
ring of the crickets, the hum of the 
the milldam far down the 
valley, and the occasional call of some 
human voice, ringing like a golden bell 
in the hush of the night. It was after 
nine, and the boy was deep in his track- 
less reverie. A woman called— 

‘“ Win-nee, Win-nee, oh, Winnie.”’ 

The spell upon him was almost too 
delicious to break ; but he roused him- 
self to reply— 

“Yessum. All right.” 

Then the mother’s voice continued : 
“Now wash your feet, Winnie, and wipe 
‘em dry; don’t come to bed with dirty 
feet.” 

Slowly the boy climbed to the earth. 
He shuffled through the dewy grass, 
but his feet were still too dirty. He 
stood in the tub of water by the pump, 
rubbing one foot with the other, and his 
eyes turned moonward. The thrall of 
the night caught him again. In ahazy 
stupor he sat on the kitchen step drying 
his feet. When he got up, Piggy Pen- 
nington gazed for a moment at a star— 
a pale star which hovered timidly over 
the chimney of the home which shel- 
tered bis Heart’s Desire. With the 
lunacy upon him, he flung to the star 
a bashful kiss. Then he grinned fool- 
ishly and came to himself with a grunt, 
as he ran upstairs to his room. He was 


water on 


ashamed to face the south breeze that 
fanned his bed. 








DR. 


Y desire for Dr. O’ Dowd’s company 
exceeding by far my aversion to 
his landlady—of whom, by the 

way, I could not think without a wave 
of burning indignation passing over me 

I did not in the least hesitate to start 
for his lodgings, about ten o’clock in 
the morning, on the Monday appointed 
by him. 

As I was approaching the house, | 
saw Dr. O'Dowd coming out, and walk- 
ing straight across the street, he dis- 
appeared inside a small public-house. 

Seized with a feeling of curiosity, I 
determined to follow and watch hin, 


unnoticed by him, of course, if at all 


possible. 

After a stealthy peep through the 
wide-open entrance, to make sure I was 
unobserved, I made a rush for the small 
snuggery at the head of the counter. 
Luckily it unoccupied at the 
moment, and ordering half a glass of 
malt, I was fully entitled to the exclu- 
sive tenancy of the place, seeing that it 


was 


would accommodate but one at a time. 

From this vantage-ground, perfectly 
invisible to all, I saw O’Dowd standing 
at the farthest end of the counter, twirl- 
ing his moustache, while his head was 
slightly bent, and his eyes were feasting 
upon the creamy or “ foaming” pint of 
porter. As he had said on a former 
occasion, the “foaming pint” was some- 
thing to look at, something to smell, 
and something to drink. Icould almost 
hear him sniffing it in. But before he 
could finally raise it to his lips, some- 
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Vv 


thing had come the way to engage his 
attentions elsewhere. 


“ Wirha, give us w-a-n glass o’ porter, 


ma’m, an’ may the Lord relave all the 
poor sufferin’ souls in purgatory be- 
longin’ to ye!” said a poor barefooted 
woman, with an infant strapped on to 
her back. ‘I am after walkin’ all the 


way from Chapelizod, an’ that I may 
not be a mather over me child if I have 


more than this ha’penny here.” 

So saying, she laid the coin on the 
counter, and eyed expectantly the lady 
ut the other side—the landlady, I should 
judge from appearances, since she 
looked neither handsome nor young 
enough for a barmaid that is hired by 
choice. 

“Come, come, my good woman,” this 
latter replied, contemptuously, standing 
up and shoving the halfpenny off the 
counter, “take yerself an’ yer money 
out o’ that, this is no place for bargains.” 

I watched O’Dowd’s eyes wandering 
in quick movements from one woman to 
the other. Then he started diving into 
his pockets, fishing up a piece of twist 
tobacco from one, a trouser button from 
another, a lead pencil from still another, 
till his hand became loaded, and yet he 
continued the search. At last he flung 
all the things back into one pocket, and 
beckoning to the poor woman, he 
invited her to drink his own “ foaming 
pint.” 

Without waiting to listen to the 
exuberant thanks and blessing of the 
one, nor to watch the effect produced 
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by a ferocious “h’m!” flung at the 
other, Dr. O’Dowd had quitted the 
place, and was hastening back to his own 
lodgings ; to which I followed him very 
shortly after. 

“Q’Dowd, my dear fellow,”’ I said to 
him, pressing his hand with all the 
warmth that was in me, “ you must 
congratulate me this morning. I have 
made a most important discovery—it is 
more to me than all the fortunes could 
give me.” 

‘“What the devil are you jabbering 
about?” he threw out carelessly, 
scarcely looking up from a huge pile of 
MSS. with which I had found him 
already engaged. 

“Tt is about this,” I explained, “I 
have found a man capable of doing a 
good thing at great personal incon- 
venience, and out of the purest and 
noblest motive; and that man is my 
dearest friend; and but for his being 
such a bear I should like to embrace 
him at this moment—O’Dowd, I have 
been watching your doings in that 
public-house across the road.”’ 

“You have!” he exclaimed with a 
start; then he paused for a moment, 
and said, “ Rot!” 

‘‘No, it #& not rot,’ I protested hotly. 
“Tt.is the richest act imaginable, to take 
it at its independent, intrinsic worth ; 
and again, it gives me particular delight 
to see by how much the man — the 
Irishman, I am proud to say—that’s in 
you, outweighs the philosopher and 
beast combined. O’Dowd, let me shake 
your hand again.” 

‘Ah, look here, Leeson,” he replied, 
snapping away his hand and contorting 
his features into a broad sneer ; “there’s 
nothing in what you say. I tell you, 
the whole business is not worth a 
C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-] damn. You will see 


any day a child flinging away a piece of 
sugar, an orange, or a toy, when teased. 
That’s precisely what you saw me do. 
It is my disgust with the conduct cf 
that thing behind the counter that 
moved me to abdicate the foaming pint 
im favour of another, and I didn’t care 
who that other was—man, woman, cat 
or dog, or tinker’s ass. Can’t you see 
through it now?” 

“ T could, perhaps, if I hadn’t noticed 
you searching your pockets for coppers 
for the poor creature. This puts quite 
a different face on the affair from 
what you would have it look—eh, 
O'Dowd?” 

“Now see here, old man,” suid he, 
standing up; “ I wouldn’t have another 
syllable about the thing under ordinary 
circumstances, but, as it happens, it will 
just help me to illustrate an important 
point I was driving at yesterday, you 
remember, when I was interrupted by 
that old woman bothering me with that 
lecture on Thucydides or something. 
Let me conclude for you that quotation 
from Herbert Spencer, first of all. Here 
it goes”—going himself, as he started 
pacing up and down the room :— 

“*Only in the comparatively rare cases, 
where. the anonymous benefaction is 
from one who can ill afford the money 
or the labour required, does generosity 
rise to that highest form in which 
altruistic gratification outbalances ego- 
istic gratification.’ 

‘Now that piece of business in the 
pub,” he argued, coming to a stand and 
eyeing me intently, “it is clear enough, 
corresponds exactly to Spencer's descrip- 
tion. But then i 

“No, no, no!” I interrupted him, 
vehemently ; “it doesn’t at all corre- 
spond. He uses the term dl afford, 
mark you; but in your case you posi- 
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tively could not afford it, good or bad. 
What you have done is e 

“Hold on!” he interposed, raising 
his hand imperiously. “Isn't the 
fact of my giving a thing away suffi- 
cient to prove that I can afford doing 
so?”’ 

What had I to say to this, coming as 
it did from a metaphysician? I was 
dumbfounded. 

“ Very well,” he continued, resuming 
his perambulations ; “to take Spencer 
at his word, you will see that at most 
the independent goodness of the act for 
which you would give me so much 
credit only outbalances my own personal 
gratification. Do you see it now, Lee- 
son, how that confounded thing of a self 
manages to creep into the most unlikely 
corners—eh ?” 

“ But where is it?”’ I demanded. 

“ Where is it when it induces you to 
hold out your hand to an old, unattrac- 
tive lady who has slipped on an orange- 
peel? Before you have time to analyse 
the thing, before the pure ego could get 
an atom of a think into the matter, the 
empirical ego starts whimpering : ‘ Sure, 
the same thing might happen to me, 
and I should ftel so miserable then.’ 
You take the hint at once, and help 
somebody's grandmother to her feet. 
In my case the thing was even more 
forcibly brought home to self. My 
desire for the foaming pint was actual, 
the sight and smell of it as it stood 
there on the counter raised that desire 
to its highest pitch. Then 
that poor woman displaying that very 
same desire herself. The thrill of sym- 
pathy was so mstantaneous, so vivid 
and real, that for the moment the self 
was confounded and really couldn’t tell 
which was which, till the beastly 
conduct of the landlady brought down 
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That’s 


the balance the wrong way. 
where it is, Leeson.” 

“Well, O’Dowd,” I returned, “ talk 
as you will, pull the thing to pieces as 
you do, one fact there is no getting 
over—you are capable of an extra- 
ordinary amount of sympathy, and I 
cannot tell how it delights x 

“ But, I tell you, I hate that kind of 
thing, Leeson. I detest this business 
of referring matters to myself,” he cut 
me off with an impatient shake of the 
shoulder. ‘“‘ Why the deuce can’t you let 
a fellow alone? Keep me out of all 
discussions, and then if you care to 
know what kind of thing sympathy is, 
I will tell you.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“ Well, then, at its best, the psycho- 
logical definition of the word is no 
more than the etymological, as I have 
already shown you. The external im- 





pression caught at the moment causes 


an internal representation, turning 
directly upon self: then it all depends 
upon the probable analogy of circum- 
stances. To explain it the best way I 
can think of just now, let me say, 
you walk along a narrow road or street : 
at your right hand side there lies 
in the channel our friend of a 
while ago, that fat old lady;. at 
your left there is a tipsy man; both 
your hands instinctively go out, one to 
each; but next moment Self says: 
‘Not at all, I am such a fine fellow I 
never could happen to be there at the 
left side; not likely J ever make such 
a beast of myself as to come to this; 
but of course I could not account for 
an orange-peel or a cabbage-leaf.’ Very 
well, then, here the matter ends, your 
right hand comes back full, your left 
empty. This is sympathy; it is self 
that feels; it is self that gets the relief. 
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[ allow, the man or woman that is 
richest in sympathies with others is of 
the greatest worth to society; but 
where does the intrinsic merit come in ? 
[f you ask me my own particular 
definition of the thing, I am bound to 


tell you that sympathy is but an 
aggravated form of selfishness. You 
can’t possibly show me a single one 
human act that deserves an atom of 
credit; for there is nothing done for 
the sake of the act itself. You wouldn’t 
pick up the fellow in the _ gutter, 
because he had been beering, and your- 
self are not in the habit of beering ; if 
vou were, then the analogy is estab- 
lished, the inward representation cor- 
responds with the outward impression, 
ind the sympathy is complete. You 
proceed accordingly to pick iup-——your- 
self. You wouldn’t give half-a-crown 
to a beggar, because a fine fellow like 
you never could happen to be in a 
similar position; but you will readily 
launch out a sovereign to somebody you 
have a liking for. This is why you 
hear so often of the poor being good to 
the poor ; it is because of the existing 
analogy. Let a poor man become rich, 
his sympathy with his former brothers 
und sisters is dead ; things are no longer 
analogous between him and them. Now 
it is no use piling on more; in a word, 
seek no credit for what you do, you do 
nothing for others—znot a bit; it is all 
for Self. Have you got any matches 
about you?” a 

‘“J—I think—yes, here. Ah, but 
how stupid of me,’’ I concluded, struck 
with a “You 


sudden recollection. 


surely couldn’t have had your break- 
fast ; are you coming out ? 
into some restaurant.”’ 
‘‘No outing to-day, boy,” he replied, 
“ There’s no work in 


Let us get 


lighting his pipe. 








the library to-day; and to go out on 
any other pretext will be giving a hint 
to the beast to break loose; and I 
don’t want that to-day. This is the 
philosopher’s day, and he stays at 
home.” 

“Then how are things to be 
managed ? You must have some 
breakfast, and I can’t bear to face your 
worthy landlady.”’ 

“H’m! you are a child frightened at 
the sight of a skull. Aren’t there skulls 
everywhere? The most are covered 
with masks made to deceive you; is 
she the worse for having thrown off 


hers? Icall her an honest woman for 
that. But that’s not the thing; have 


you got any coin ?”’ 

And in anticipation of an aftirmative 
reply, he stooped down under the bed 
and rose up with that tin-can I had 
seen with him the first day I met him. 

“ Will you have that full, O'Dowd ?’ 
I asked, with an incredulous smile. “ I 
should say it would contain about one 
and a-half gallon ; and then you might 
as well be a beast outside as at home.” 

‘Not likely, old man. It isn’t in the 
foaming stuff alone the beast has its 
being. I will drink yoh five times that 
much, and not a sign of a beast you'll 
see in me.” 

“Then you shall have all you care 
for,” I said, handing a couple of florins, 
as he stood in the door, ready to start. 

In a very short time he came back, 
the vessel full to its brim, and sur- 
mounted with a creamy, effervescent 
top, like the snowy peak of a Kerry 
mountain in early spring. 

“ Agh!” he muttered, raising his head 
from above the liquid, and exhaling the 
long, deep breath he had sniffed in. 
“ Bedad, Leeson,’’ he added, “ you are 
a decent fellow. But where is_ the 
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credit due to you ?—never a bit. You 
wouldn’t give me this if you didn’t care 
about me. You have passed dozens on 
your way just as badly in the need of a 
drop of the stuff as I am; why didn’t 
you help ‘em to some’? ‘The fact is, 
you are going to drink it yourself, vid 
the throat of Dr. William O’Dowd, who 
would feel conflopsicated if it didn’t 
pass that way, and then of course he’d 
be of little good to Leeson, who wants 
So never a ‘thank you’ O’Dowd 
has got to say to Leeson. But all the 
same, your health, Leeson ; you are @ 
jolly decent fellow.” 

Thereupon he brushed back his 
moustache, and raised the huge can to 
luis lips, as he strained them across to 
their fullest extent, forming a deep 
wrinkle at each corner of the mouth, 


him. 


and exposing the lower teeth. The 
whole face was transformed by the 


ravenous play of the muscles in the 
I turned my eyes away. 
‘Agh!” I heard him utter again, 
putting down the vessel, to my relief 
I looked on 
him now, as he was wiping his mouth 


lower jaw. 


perhaps more than his. 


with the corner of the hoary sheet on 
his bed, and, strangely or otherwise, 
the intellectual halo had returned to his 
face with increased light. 

“Now, O'Dowd,” I began, “I see 
you have left yourself open to contra- 
diction in-what you remarked last. You 
said we never do a bit for others-—‘ not 
a bit,’ you said. 
I need only fall upon 
your quotation from Herbert Spencer, 
in which it is shown that there may be 
cases in which the altruistic gratifica- 


Surely we do some- 


times. back 


tion exceeds the egoistic one.” 
“Him!” he replied, relighting his 

pipe; ‘what does that amount to? In 

the first place — remember, I make 
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allowance by taking Spencer at his 
word—it only shows that the altruistic 
benefit is there; but how does it come 
in? It comes in the capacity of what 
the Greeks used to call a ‘shadow.’ 
You spread the feast for self; others 
come to it by indirect invitation—that’s 
all. But apart from that, Leeson, | 
have to tell you that I never take writers 
at their word. The only book I swallow 
whole, in its Eniheit, Gauzheit, and 
Aliheit—to apply or misapply some of 


his own terms—is Kant’s Kritik of 


Pure Reason. Look here, Leeson; the 
fellow who gives away a thing which 
he can but ill afford, and gives it 
without letting anybody know, might 
sometimes happen to be the most con- 
temptible thing in creation. He’ll run 
home and lock himself up and brood 
over the business for days upon days. 
‘Oh, what a fine fellow I am to give 
away my last shirt and my last bite!’ 


The affair goes on: ‘Oh my, what a 


noble fellow I am never to seek credit 


for my great doings!’ That’s it, 
Leeson. It corresponds well with that 


hint thrown out by Spencer regarding 
the man in sorrow or great distress, 
who wants to be left strictly alone to 
be brooding over his personal worth, 
contrasting it with the treatment of 
him by either gods or men. And this 
is precisely what you find in Shelley, 
when he sings: ‘Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought.’ 
Why? Because when you are sung to 
of the dead, of your own afflictions, of 
certain unquenchable yearnings, and 
so forth, your transcendent merits ar 
brought into greater prominence befor 
your eyes by contrast of treatment re- 
ceived. 

“ There now,” he finished up, taking 
the can again in his hand, “ poets are 
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seers, after all. But, of course, they see 
intuitively, like women; they can’t give 
you any data.” 

“ But I tell you what it is, Leeson,” 
he recommenced, after a second draught, 
“there is one form of pure altruism, 
and that can only take place by spon- 
taneous act—fling the thing out, and 
devil may care who gets it or what 
becomes of it. That's why we Irish 
are such a fine race: we do things on 
the impulse—no forethought, no after- 
thought, no consulting of self before 
doing, no slapping it on the back after. 
Bedad, we are a glorious people, a 
splendid people—eh, Leeson ?”’ 

“That's right,” I replied, feeling a 
fresh warmth pervading me. “I am 
delighted: to have you wind up like 
this. Your wholesale condethnation of 
all human doings is indeed chilling. 
And, after all, what does it matter, self 
or no self? We are all so much bound 
up in one another that it really makes 
the one part of the other. What is it 
that brings the tear to our eve when we 
hear of a brave deed, an act of devotion, 
whether to parents, country, friends, or 
humanity at large; or when we hear of 


suffering, no matter how far back in 


time and space? What is it, again, 
that impels us to turn round in search 
of participators, when we look at a fine 
sight, when we see a fine piece of 
poetry, a painting, or even a joke which 
appeals tous? Truly we are all one— 
one in all, all in one. And now that 
you are a really good fellow, O’Dowd, I 
am going to spend the day with you. 
Besides, I fear I shall have to deny 
myself the pleasure of your society from 
this out, for a time at any rate, as I 
shall be getting busy with my work. 
So let us make a full day of it.” 

“ What work is it that you are going 
to do?” he asked, with eagerness. 

“Well ,’ I replied, reluctantly, 
“T will tell you, though I scarcely 
expect your sympathy in the matter. 

3ut you had better get your landlady to 
fetch up for us some kind of a luncheon 
—there’s a good fellow.” 

“She’s got some fine crubeens in 
the window,” he suggested, disappear- 
ing down the stairs, without waiting for 
my assent, or the reverse. 
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NE evening, or rather one morning, 
in May, 189-, in the “Slide,” 
which everybody knows, though 

that is not its name, a mixed company 
of men and women were glad that they 
They drank and smoked, 
and listened while ‘*‘ darkies * explained, 


were young. 


to the accompaniment of three guitars, 
that “ we find the Western Union a con- 


_and rivals of the four. 


venience, no matter where we roam” ; 
and that “we will telegraph our baby, 
who'll send ten or twenty maybe ; and 
we won't have to walk back home.’’ 

In marked contrast with the other 
visitors, there sat close about a table, in 
consultation, four 
whom ‘the house” treated with dis- 


earnest celebrities 
tinguished deference. 

There is a little black book, without 
a title or title-page, in which very good 
woodcuts may be seen of the faces of 
the four celebrities, and of others, friends 
There are also 
excellent photographs of the four, and 
of their friends and rivals ; and on each 
of the photographs, as on each of the 
woodcuts, is a number, and correspond- 
ing to each number there is a minute 
description, beginning with Name and 
Alias and ending in Remarks. This 
book and these photographs are not 
dealt in by the trade, neither are they 
for sale or general distribution ; they are 
made for the use of men who commit 
such portraits to memory as if they 
were words in a strange language, and 
who walk abroad, with the knowledge 
thus acquired, with a deliberate wish to 
make trouble. 

These four celebrities were persons 
of varied accomplishments, and of con- 
siderable capital and industry, which 
they placed at the service of an appre- 
ciative public. Whereverthere gathered 
people whose was 


confidence greater 
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than their discretion, and who were 
willing to back their opinion, the four 
lent them every facility, thereby benefit- 
ing them and forming them in the self- 
knowledge which philosophers declare 
is the beginning and the end of wisdom. 
The four were clever with their hands, 
had mastered in some of its most profit- 
able applications the truth that motion 
may be quicker than sight, and drew a 
steady revenue from the desire of man- 
kind to learn by experience. Their 
fellow-countrymen showed their appre- 
ciation of talents like these, first, by 
enriching the possessors by private con- 
tribution, and then from time to time 
by offermg them public receptions at 
which speeches were in order, and by 
tendering them for a considerable period 
the hospitality of the State. It should 
in justice be added that every one of 
the four was of a retiring disposition 
and shunned these public attentions 
whenever possible. 

This May evening in the “Slide,” 
they had met by appointment in the 
way of business. Their business for the 
moment seemed to consist in the atten- 
tive contempiation of a calendar of local 
shows and festivals, and generally of 
occasions on which, anywhere in the 
United States in the next three months, 
extraordinary crowds would congregate. 
At any expense of labour or of incon- 
venience to themselves, they were am- 
bitious to afford their services to the 
greatest number in the greatest number 
of places, in the shortest space of time 
possible. The question of the day was, 
in which part of the country and with 
what “ graft”? the benefit of their ser- 
vices should first be offered. The four 
had travelled widely and observantly, 
but not always in one another’s com- 
and there were differences of 


pany ; 
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opinion in regard to the territory most, 
likely, at once, to receive them with 
due appreciation, and to respect the 
modesty which disinclined them to 
public attentions. 

Mr. Eady, called “* Mike” among his 
intimates, and “Tier 4, No. 30,896 ’ 
among the attendants at a mansion of 
more than monastic seclusion, favoured 
a preliminary jaunt to a re-union of 
Civil! War Veterans to be held in the 
South; he backed up the suggestion 
with promises of success, which, on ac- 
count of his experience and age—he 
had just passed his fifty-sixth year— 
were listened to with marked attention. 

“There’s more suckers in a day in 
that part of the country,”’ he declared, 
“than there is up here in a week. 
We’ve all been in the hill country in 
West Virginia on circus days, ain’t we ? 
Well, the class 0’ people you find there 
are runnin’ loose all over the South. 





They take in "bout one show a season, 
an’ when they get to town they rubber 
so that they ain’t thinkin’ ‘bout their 
leathers at all. W’y, I’ve seen those 
yaps come to town and throw up their 
hands at sights that a Bowery kid 
wouldn’t drop a cigarette snipe to see. 
Put ’em in front of a side-show’s ban- 
ners, an’ they'll screw their necks till 
you'd think they was never going to 
get ‘em in shape again. They work 
like steers on their farms an’ don’t see 
enthin’ excitin’ more ’n once or twice a 
year, an’ when a big thing comes along 
it staggers ‘em. 

“The same class 0’ yaps is goin’ to 
be at the re-union. I can see jus’ exactly 
how the thing ’s goin’ to be. Those old 
soldiers, you know, ‘ll come in from the 
country an’ rubber themselves silly. 
They'll chew the rag right in a crowd, 
blockin’ up the way an’ makin’ pushes 
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so’s a bloke won't need any stalls. 
Colonel Jim-Jams from Kentucky ‘ll 
see Captain Coffee Cooler from New 
Orleans, an’ they'll beller an’ holler, an’ 
han’ round plug tobacco an’ fine cut 
right in a big jamb, an’ Jim-Jams ‘ll 
suggest amint julep. Then they’ll push 
an’ squeeze to get out o’ the crowd, an’ 
off comes the poke. You know the 
single-handed worker, Sneezy Johnson ? 
Well, he told me not more’n six weeks 
ago that jus’ such yaps as Jim-Jams an’ 
Coffee Cooler stalled for ’im ata gatherin’ 
in South Carolina better’na trained push. 
‘W’y, Mike,’ he says, ‘I don’t want no- 
thin’ easier ‘n gettin’ those people to 
bite. They're just like sheep. Let some- 
body holler “ There 


phants ! 


comes the ele- 
an? they crowd an’ shove ’s if 
they was a bughouse. I was amongst 
‘em when Bryan struck Atlanta, an’ it’s 
real truth, my hands actually got tired 
weedin’ the leathers I pulled up.’ Now, 
I tell you, blokes, we don’t want to lose 
a chance like the re-union 
somethin’ a dern sight better somewhere 
It won't cost us over ten days 
to take it in, an’ then we can jump 
West, or where you like.”’ 

“You're all right "bout the yaps bitin’, 
Mike,” remarked Mr. Burras, familiarly 
known as “ Larry,” “but there’s goin’ 
to be an all-fired big push o’ guns at 
that re-union, an’ you know how those 
yaps are. They take the bait like. cat- 
fish, but the hollerin’ 
begins. W’y, they nearly lynched Jerry 
Simpson an’ the Michigan Kid in a jerk 
The two 
was hittin’ it up pretty lively, and an 
old Hoosier woke. up out o’ one of his 
dreams while the Kid’s fist was in his 
pocket, an’ he went bellowin’ like a 
moose all over the shop. If the coppers 
hadn’t jumped in an’ rescued the Kid, 


‘less there’s 


else. 


look out when 


town in Georgia las’ winter 
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the yaps ‘ud ‘a’ croaked ‘im sure, an’ it 
cost his push a thousand plunks to spring 
him from the coppers. There’s goin’ to 
be a big push o’ visitin’ coppers at the 
re-union, too, an’ if any of em knows us 
they'll beef dead sure ‘less we square 
‘em, an’ they'll beef anyhow if the guns 
go it too strong, an’ that’s jus’ what's 
goin’ to happen. There'll be such a lot 
o’ suckers that the guns ‘ll work ’em 
hard, an’ there’ll have to be a lot o’ 
springin’ done. My advice is—course 
if they ain’t nothin’ better—that we take 
in the through rattlers on the Pennsy 
or the Central for the next few weeks, 
an’ go it sort o’ quiet-like till we see how 
things are parnin’ out. Them passen- 
gers on the through rattlers are always 
good for twenty-five or fifty, an’ we can 
give ’em the change an’ raise rackets. 
At night we can pull off some Pullman 
pokes. I ain’t stuck on this kind o’ 


graftin’, but it’s my opinion that it ‘Il 


suit us better’n the re-union will at this 
stage o’ the game.”’ 

Mr. Renn, with the descriptive mon- 
key “ Shorty,” agreed with Mr. Burras 
that the re-union was impracticable ; 
but for reasons which the others under- 
stood, but did not seriously consider, 
favoured remaining in town, and “ tak- 
ing in” such evénts as funerals until 
the season was more advanced. ‘ Goin’ 
to be some big stiffs to work at this 
month,’ he remarked appreciatively, 
“an’ if we don’t attend to ‘em somebody 
else will—take my tip for that.” Mr. 
Renn was engaged to be murried to “a 
sweet little thing” on the East side, and, 
as his companions well knew, was not 
competent to make acceptable sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Frood, affectionately termed 
“Eddu” by an indulgent wife, as well 
as by his three “ pals,’’ proposed a jaunt 
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rough the great State of Ohio, and 
ade good his reasons for the selection 
this locality with very convincing 
rcuments and illustrations. 

“There’s no use talkin’, blokes,” he 
hid, “ there ain’t been no improvement 
1 old Ohio in any State o’ the Union. 
he’s been touched up right an’ left, 


hckward an’ forward, an’ sideways 


an’ he said the shows had the same 
coppers. Some of ‘em has come up a 
little in their commission charges, but 
most of ’em are askin’ twenty per cent., 
same as usual. Fifteen per cent. goes 
with some of ‘em if you ain’t on the 
dip, an’ are jus’ doin’ the sure thing act.” 

This conversation took place in the 
inscrutable lifeless enunciation of the 


rk ‘em fp’ crossways, an’ there she sits still, profession. The night festival in the 
lot o’ hyin’: ‘Gimme some more, honey, “ Slide” was still at its height, and 


above all the sound of light laughter, of 


-course fimme some more.’ W’y, blokes, it’s 

we take Jne o’ the phenomenons o’ the age, as popping corks and shuffling feet, the 
Pennsy jimmy the Greek used to say, the way voices of three “ darkies” proclaimed to 
weeks, Phio has been ripped open by politicians the accompaniment of the three guitars 
ee how jn’ guns, an’ keeps as chipper as ever. that they “ had got a horseless carriage 
vassen- |V’y, them railroad junctions o’ hers an’ footman, too, an’ yellow coachmen 


always pas been touched up for the last twenty- 


ive years, an’ they’re as good as Govern- 


‘ by 


the score;” that they had “said 
good-bye to all the coons, ‘cause we 


ve can 
ickets. Jrent bonds yet. Better, by Jove. I aint poor no more.” 
Ilman fon’t want any neater graft than floating - ° " ° 
ind o’ [round them junctions. An’ Id like to Adolph Hochheimer, Mayor at this 
it ‘ll know where there’s another State where time of the city of Cornville, was a 
1t this fou can fix things the way you can in _ politician of the school whose first prin- 
Jhio. The politicians ’a’ got the State ciple it is to let the people have what- 
mon- py the throat, an’ you know as wellas ever they want, provided always they 
surras [i do that where they get their graft in want it badly enough to make a fuss 
able ; guns can too. ' about it. He was not one of those 
nder- “Now’s the time when the circuses spurious republicans whose notion of 
sider, fegin their rounds, an’ the thing for usto political liberty is that every man be 
‘tak- [lo is to jump over there, tie upone ofthe allowed to govern both himself and 
unti] [shows an’ jus’ take itsdates. Iwasover every one else according to the dictates 
toin’ |there last season with Myers an’ Randell, of his own conscience. He believed in 
this fan’ we only had to make one spring the sacred right of the working majority 
vely, jan’ that didn’t cost us over six hundred. to indulge in the particular shade of 
body |By August we had six thousand plunks, misgovernment for which it has a fancy, 
Mr. feven money, banked. We can't do any and in the sacred duty of the minority 
»“ |better’n that anywhere, an’ I say that to submit, without offensive partisan- 
and, |we hunt up a good sneak an’ climber ship except for campaign purposes. In 
snot |(sneak-thief and burglar) an’ jump over the absence of a preference on the part 
‘ges- [there.” of the people so marked that they are will- 
“Do you know what fixers are trav- ing to make a fuss about it, he believed 
med |ellin’ with the show?” asked Mr. Eady. in the right of the Governor to please his 
well “There ain’t been changes. I saw friends, and in particular his most dearly 
unt |Cincinnati Red day before yesterday, cherished friend, which is to say, him- 
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self. He had qualified himself in general 
for knowing what the people want by 
offering them for years the hospitality of 
his bar-room; they wanted insatiably 
to pay infinite “nickels” for infinite 
glasses of indifferent beer, which cost 
him half-a-cent apiece; they made it 
impossible for him to take the amount 
of rest allowed 
him in_ the 
early morning § 
hours and on 
Sundays by 
indulgent 
His 
apprenticeship 


an 
‘“‘ licence.” 


to high politics 
he began when 
constructed 
his first block 
of tenement 
with 
walls 


he 


houses, 
thinner 
less 


and com- 


modious apart- 
ments than the 
law commands ; 
he was obliged 
to “square ”’ 
and 
them 


everybody 
keep 
“squared,” and 
they showed an 
equal facility in 
taking on the required shape and in 
losing it again. 

As chief executive of the city of Corn- 
ville, he had succeeded an incumbent 
who had been the candidate of a reform 
A reform party in the United 
States is usually an acute disorder of 
the body politic, a spasm of virtue, very 
disagreeable to any one with a sense of 
dignity. A reform party that has elected 
its candidates lingering 


pa rty. 


becomes a 
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The Special Officer of the “ Great and Only Combination 
Circus and Menagerie.” 


disease. The men of light and leading 
in the city of Cornville, who had, ob- 
jected to other men getting their little 
bills “jobbed,” found it impossible to 
get their own little bills “ jobbed.” 
The case was intolerable. Mayor 
Renshaw was a Cato, the Censor in 
every man’s street ; and no considerable 
body of human 
beings has ever 
professed a wish 
(and stuck to 
the profession) 
to be as good 
as Cato. Mayor 
Renshaw was 
so good as to 
be unpleasant, 
and the 
cause of an un- 
good- 
others. 


Hoch- 


was 


pleasant 
ness in 
Mayor 
heimer was 
elected as the 
“regular ’’ can- 
didate to the 
open rejoicing 
of almost every 
one and 
the body politic 
resumed a con- 
dition of health. 
Every one found 
it possible to get his little bill “ jobbed ;” 
and the new executive, out of whom 
hitherto, as a man of business, politics 
had made money, began to reap the 
harvest of his long studies, and with per- 
fect mastery made money out of politics. 
On the morning that the ‘“ Great and 
Only Combination Circus and Mena- 
gerie”’. was getting ready for the after- 
noon entertainment in the city of Corn- 
ville, a gentleman in the full-jewelled 


else ; 
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regimentals of a sport, but with a badge 
on his waistcoat which proclaimed him 
to be a private detective, called at the 
Mayor’s office in the Town Hall, and 
asked for an interview with “The 
Honourable Mr. Hochheimer.” The 
interview was granted him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hochheimer. 
This is a pleasant day.”’ 

“Very pleasant, sir, very pleasant. 
Take a seat, sir. Don’t know as I ever 
saw a pleasanter at jest this season of 
the year.” 

The two men made mental notes 
upon each other while these original 
courtesies were being exchanged. The 
private detective speculated on whether 
Mr. Hochheimer was “ workable,” and 
the Mayor decided that the private 
detective was in a very lucrative busi- 
ness to be able to afford so impressive a 
uniform. 

“T am the special officer, Mr. Hoch- 
heimer, of the ‘Great and Only Com- 
bination Circus and Menagerie,’ which 
is to show here this afternoon and 
evening ; and I have taken the liberty 
of presenting complimentary tickets to 
your Chief of Police, and am here now 
to offer some tp you. We should be 
very glad if you would make use of the 
half-dozen in this envelope. We shall 
feel honoured if you can find the time 
to visit the entertainments in person.” 

“Very kind, sir, very kind.’ I judge 
from the posters about town that you 
have a very attractive show.” 

“Yes, we offer the public a varied 
I think I may say very 


programme. 
varied, sir.” 
It is strictly to be noted that this ex- 
change of commonplaces was not inepti- 
tude ; in the language of the prize ring, 
it was sparring for an opening. 
The Mayor, who was approached in 
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this manner on an average of twice a 
week, was perfectly aware that the 
circus representative’s business was not 
yet transacted. He leaned back in his 
chair in an attitude of expectation. 

“Mr. Hochheimer,” the detective 
continued at last, “besides being the 
special officer of the circus company, I 
am also the business representative of 
some of the ‘side show’ concerns con- 
nected with the circus.” 

“ Just so,” said the Mayor. 

“They are harmless little games of 
chance, you know, at which the visitor 
to the show may take in twenty times 
his money, or may be fifty times,” said 
the detective, who laboured to be accu- 
rate. ‘“ Werun the games, you know, 
more to draw a crowd before the circus 
than anything else; it isn’t at all our 
notion to make money out of the games, 
except just to pay expenses. They're, 
so to speak, a kind of advertisement. 
We thought,” concluded the detective, 
with childlike simplicity, “that we ought 
to explain this to you beforehand.” 

“ What is the nature of these games?” 
asked the Mayor, also with childlike 
simplicity. 

“ Er—well, one is.a variation of the 
old shell-game that as a boy you doubt- 
less yourself became acquainted with. 
Then we are experimenting with a 
little wheel and a pea that we have been 
led to believe might entertain the boys. 
The pea goes skipping around, you 
know, and if it stops at the nght place, 
the boy wins.” 

Here there was a really impressive 
pause. The Mayor's face had become 
of a portentous gravity ; he cleared his 
throat as if preparatory to the declara- 
tion of a moral principle. 

“There are but two other matters in 
regard to which I need trespass. upon 
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your attention,” said the astute middle- 
man, who did not conceive it possible 
the Mayor could at the moment have 
anything to say that would be to the 
profit of his employers. “It is the 
wish of the gentlemen who are handling 
the little games of which I speak to 
testify their gratitude to your charming 
town for the 
hospitality it 
them 
time 


showed 
the 
they were here.” 
This certainly 
demonstrated a 


last 


Christian spirit 
on the part of 
two at least of 
his emplo;ers. 
The hospitality 
to which they 
had been treated 


on their last 
visit to Corn- 
ville had = con- 


sisted mainly in 
a new and per- 
fectly snug suit 


of tar and 
feathers. “They 
wish to distri- 
bute er — five 


hundred dollars 
amongst 
private charities, and would regard it 
as a great favour if you, Mr. Hoch- 
heimer, who can apply the money with 
so much more discretion than is at all 
possible to us outsiders, would take 
charge of the funds.” 

Here he produced a neat package 
which he laid on the desk before the 
Mayor. The Mayor's face assumed a 
look of extreme abstraction. 

“ The other little matter relates only 


,your 


' 
to 





to the matter of police protection. It 
is the policy of the ‘Great and Only’ 
to rely largely upon the local police for 
protection ; paying liberally; of course, 
for the extra service they request. They 
find this policy —er—more satisfactory 
to every one. I am about to speak to 
your Chief of Police on the subject, but 

thought it more 
first 
to address you, 
particularly as 
it seems much 


courteous 


simpler to make 
arrange- 
ment for the 
protection of the 


one 


grounds as a 
the 
main show, the 


whole — 


side shows, and 
er—well all 
the little booths 
that are set up 
along with the 
main show.” 
“Has the 


show taken out 
pe 





its licence 4 
asked the 
Mayor, with the 
politeness of a 
man who can 
take in an idea 


Adolph Hochheimer, 
Mayor of Cornville. 


without having his skull cracked to 
make room for it. 

“The licence? Oh, yes, Mr. Mayor, 
the licence is all right.” 

“T will consider the matter of which 
you speak with the Chief of Police,” 
said the Mayor, with the grand air. 
The Chief of Police was the commander 
of fifteen constables and one van. 

“Tt’s a pleasure to meet a gentleman 
who has had experience of affairs,” said 
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the polite middleman, rising to take his 
leave. “I was happy to see that you 
were put in office by a majority which 
promises a re-election.” 

‘Hope your show will have every 
success,’ said the Mayor. “ Hope you 
will have fair weather.”’ 

“To-day, at all events, is a pleasant 
day,” said the detective. 

“Very pleasant, sir, very pleasant ; 
don’t know that I ever saw a pleasanter 
at jest this season of the year.” 

* * a %* 

There was still an hour to while away 
before the afternoon entertainment in 
the big tent of the “Great and Only 
Combination Circus and Menagerie ”’ 
would begin. The parade had taken 
place in the morning, and the visitors 
to the show were gathering on the 
show grounds. Since early morning 
they had packed. the highways that 
converge at Cornville as the spokes of a 
wheel converge at the hub. The town 
had never before, except during the 
“Free Silver” Presidential struggle, 
when the successful contestant had 
favoured the town with a Pullman car 
platform speech, contained such a mot- 
ley collection. Crops were promising, 
the distingtished fellow-citizen in 
Washington had promised “good 
times,” the omnipotent stockbroker in 
Cleveland was backing the distinguished 
fellow-citizen—and it was only once a 
year that the “ Great and Only”’ visited 
Cornville. 

The “ yaps”’ as Mr. Eady had called 
them, or, if you prefer it, the “ back- 
bone and intelligence of a great nation,” 
as the great President had assured them 
he felt them to be, had passed a private 
resolution that for the time being their 
line fences could be “goll darned.” 
They were going to take “a day off.” 
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The four celebrities were present to 
lend the charms of surprise to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Renn, who, on account of the 
“sweet little thing’’ on the East side 
had favoured remaining at home and 
“ workin’ the stiffs,’ was playing his 
part behind the counter of a little booth 
to which he allured the backbone and 
intelligence of the great nation with 
cries of “Sixteen to one, gentlemen, 
sixteen gold plunks for one—if you 
choose the right colour; it’s, a mere 















































charity I’m offerin’ you, jus’ to advertise 
the clown in the show. Sixteen to one— 
beats Bryan hollow: step up gentle- 
men an’ try your luck —sixteen to one!” 
The “sweet little thing” on Second 
Avenue would never have recognised 
her beloved “Shorty” in the earnest 
exhorter beseeching the crowd to “ take 
a spin on his wheel,” which was the 
wheel of fortune. There was a flavour 
in his speech, and an intense look in his 
face, that, it is to be feared, the “ sweet | 
little thing’’ had never been favoured . 
with. The Under-World makes love 
more or less as the Upper-World does ; 
like the Upper-World it also becomes 
really in earnest when it makes money. 

“Dodd gast that squirt of a wheel 
anyhow—Soy, you, behind there, when 
am [ goin’ to win? You got five o’ my 
dollars, an’ I ain’t won oncet.”’ 

The words were deceiving and un- 
natural, but Mr. Kady’s voice was the 
same in Ohio as in the “Slide.” He 
was a better “tool” than “ stall,’ as 
the Upper-World knew to its sorrow ; 
but “tools” have no function in sure 
thing games, and he was doing his best | 
to make the people “ bite.”’ 

* Roll ’er again. Ill chance another ; 
make or break, win or bust. The old 
woman ‘ll dress me down, but shucks! 
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hard words don’t lower the price 0’ 
eggs.” 

The wheel began to slacken its pace 
for the sixth time. The little pea 
lingered exasperatingly near the blanks, 
Mr. Renn made a slight movement with 
his foot, the pea moved slowly toward 
the winning The wheel 
stopped. 

“ Here’s your money, sir, See if it’s 
right before you leave; ten fives an’ 
three tens. Make room for the rest— 
sixteen to one, gentlemen—if you choose 
the right colour—a mere charity I’m 
offerin’ you, jus’ to advertise the show. 


colours. 


Step up gentlemen, don’t let the grass 
grow on your luck. Circus day comes 
but year—don’t push there. 
Take your time. Time’s only thing 
cheaper ‘an circus lemonade; the big 


once a 


tent don’t open for an hour yet. Easy 
there, I tell you. You two fellows in 
front stop your shovin’.” 

Mr. Burras and Mr. Ford were lead- 
ing the innocents to the slaughter. 
The innocents could hardly wait to be 
led: they jostled Mr. Eady aside before 
he could count his winnings, and for- 
had a number of 
turns by the time he broke through the 


tune’s wheel made 
made his way to the 
those who still held 
was “a hot time” 


surging mob and 
rear to spur on 
back. It 
the four celebrities had prayed for; the 
“Hoosier pineth for eddication,” Mr. 
Eady said, and the Hoosier gotit. The 
three “stalls’’ had to turn policeman 
and keep the crowd back, it was so 
Dollars, 


such as 


eager to learn by experience. 
in silver and paper, were thrust into Mr. 


Renn’s hands with a rapidity which at 
times came very near making him for- 
get to halt the pea at the losing colours. 
There was grumbling among the losers ; 
but fatuity is infinite and inexhaustible 
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in the ranks behind the first, and people 
in the rear elbowed those in front of 
them aside in their haste to benefit the 
eloquent Renn. Sixteen in exchange 
for one! and every man _ convinced 
beforehand of his natural and inalien- 
able luck! Cornville did not come to 
its senses till a few minutes before the 
entertainment in the big tent began. 
Then there were remarks more militant 
than consoling, ‘“ Mob ’em,” cried one 
indignant citizen who had sown dollars 
and reaped wisdom and scorned it. The 
life of a celebrity is hard: there were 
even members of the crowd who sug- 
gested tar and feathers. But they 
reckoned without the Powers That 
Rule. “Clear the way here,” com- 
manded the Chief of Police, at the head 
of an imposing squad sworn in for the 
day “No crowding.” Incidentally, 
the Chief received ten per cent. of the 


. het proceeds 


“ But, Chief, we've been done,” pro- 
tested a bucolic chorus. 

“Get out, you milk skins; go in an’ 
see the show.”’ And the Chief whisked 
them aside. 

“ But, Chief,” screamed a little Ger- 
man, “I vant mein money back. [ 
two dollars. Dose fellows is 
slickers, I vant to tell you.”’ 

“ Choke it off, Dutchy, you're excited. 
Take a run round the ring with the 
baby elephant.” 

“‘ Bei Gott, I vill do noddings of de 
kint. I go straight to de Mayor. Vill 
some off you peoples go mit me?” 

The entertainment had begun, and 
the “ peoples ” were there to see it; but 
ten who had lost heavily agreed to 
accompany the German to the Mayor's 
office. They were not influential or 
prominent, but the majority of them 
were voters, and the Mayor was amen 


loose 
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able to reason when reason took the 
form of applied mathematics. 

“Do you mean to say that they are 
running skin games — gambling —on 
the show grounds ?” asked the initiated 
Mayor. 

“ Bei Gott, dat’s vot I tell you. Von 
man, he tell me I get seventy dollars 
for two. Dot is a lie. Alzo I loose 
mein two dollars. Ven peopl:s loose 
money, dat is gambling—in Chermanny, 
in Amerika, bei Gott, eferywhere ! ” 

“Gentlemen, you surprise me: I will 
see that those games are stopped im- 
mediately. I am glad you called my 
attention to the matter. 1 have to 
thank you in the name of the city of 
Cornville. Good afternoon, gentlemen ; 
it is upon such public-spirited citizens as 
you that every official who is interested 
in good government must depend.” 

The afternoon entertainment of the 
“Great and Only ” circus was drawing 
to a close, the chariots were tearing 
around the big ring on their last lap, 
the speculators were getting ready to 
leave, and the performers for the “ con- 
cert” after the “show” were peeping 
through the curtains of their dressing- 
rooms to see how many had been per- 
wait to see them do their 
“stunt.” The four celebrities and the 
gentleman in the full-jewelled 
mentals of a sport—the “ special officer ” 
of the “Great and Only” 
solemn conclave just outside the main 


suaded to 
regi- 
were in 


entrance. 

“The Chief says the Mayor has 
ordered the games shut down,”’ said the 
special officer; “told me to tell you ’t 
he'd have to make a pitch if you give 
tle wheel another turn. It’s all off.”’ 

“ But we ain’t even got our fixin’ 
money back yet,” objected Mr. Burras. 
“ We'll be losers if we have to quit now.” 
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He threw an accent of really moral 
indignation into the word losers. 

“Losers in a pig’s eye! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Frood. “If you'll stand for the 
dip!’ and he gave the special officer a 
dig in the ribs with his thumb—* we'll 
get our dough back ten times over. 
How much commission have you got to 
have?” 

“ Seeing how things is runnin’, I can’t 
risk it under twenty-five per cent.”’ 

“Will you square the hollers ?” 

“ Tf they don’t holler too loud.” 

“Done!” 

It was the crowd that was “ done.” 
Mr. Eady graciously consented to re- 
sume his old role of “tool,” and the 
other three hummed the tune of the 
pickpocket’s song : 

Oh, we are three stalls, 

Three jolly old stalls, 
We live like royal Turks ; 

We're on the dip to win our chuck. 
To h—Il with the man that works! 


The band began to play, the flag of 
the main entrance to the big tent was 
thrown open, the crowd rushed out, and 
the four celebrities started ‘to do busi- 
ness.”’ 

So long as Cornville lasts and reminis- 
cences are permissible, the story of the 
business that the four did will be told 
and retold. It was arevenge which has 
become classic, even in blasé “ gun’ 
circles. As Mr. Frood graphically put 
it— The crowd was simply ripped 
open.”” When it had dispersed, and men 
went over the grounds to clean up for 
the rush and departure of the evening, 
the “weeded leathers”’ filled to over- 
flowing a bushel basket. The Cornville 
public prints of the next day’s issue esti- 
mated 3,000 dollars changed hands dur- 
ing the short space of time that the four 
There was “ beefing’ 


’ 


were active. 
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galore, but the “‘ Great and Only ” folded 

its tent and stole away in the night, and 

the special officer squared no “ hollers.”’ 
* * . . 

The life in the “ Slide’”’ was at its 
height. The three negroes were strum- 
ming their guitars and vociferating in 
chorus : 

I'se got a little baby, but she’s out o’ sight — 

I talk to her across the telephone ; 

I'se never seen ma honey, but she’s mine all right, 

So take ma tip an’ leave dis gal alone. 


The room was full of smoke, the con- 
stable on the “beat” was getting his 
“eye opener ”’ at the back door, and the 
Salvation Army lassie w full uniform 
was ostentatiously vending her tracts. 
The four celebrities sat at their favourite 
There had 


Mayor 


table, drinking champagne. 


been toasts to Cornville, to 


A PROPOSAL 


TENHE sleeper on the 3.35 a.m. ele- 
vated train from the Harlem 
Bridge, New York, was awake for 

once. The sleeper is the last car in the 

train, and has its own set that snores 
nightly in the same seats, grunts with 

fixed inhospitality at the intrusion of a 

stranger, and is on terms with Conrad, 

the German conductor, who knows each 
one of his passengers and wakes him 
up at his station. The sleeper is unique. 

[tis run for the benefit of those who 

ride in it, not for the company’s. It 

not only puts -them off properly; it 
waits for them, if they are not there. 

The conductor knows that they will 

They are men, mostly, with 

small homes beyond the bridge, whose 


come. 


ON 


Hochheimer, to the “ Great and Only,” 
and to The Crowd; and Mr. Frood rose 
to reply to “ Ohio.” 
“The dear old State,’’ and he struck 
the Fourth of July orator’s attitude. 
‘May she keep her junctions open,’ 
cherish her fixers, never go back on 
guns, an’ breed a fresh crop o’ suckers 
ev'ry year—drink it down!” 
Cuorus: “ Drink it down! ” 
And the three negroes, under the in- 
spiration of fate, which does things 
handsomely, struck into the chorus : 
Get your money’s worth, I’ve had my gin an’ feel 
mighty glad ; 

Get your money’s worth, an’ have a good time but 
don’t get bad. 

Get your money’s worth, dance yourself clean 
off the earth, 


If you want to have fun 
Bring your razor an’ your gun, 


° An’ get your money’s worth !’ 
THE ELEVATED 


work takes them down town to the 
markets, the post office and the busy 
marts of the city long before cock-crow. 
The day begins in New York at all 
hours. 

Usually the sleeper is all that its 
name implies, but this morning it was 
as far from it as could be. A party of 
young people, fresh from a neighbour- 
hood hop, had come on board and filled 
the rear end of the car. Their feet 
tripped yet to the dance, and snatches 
of “The Beautiful Blue Danube ” 


floated through the train between peals 
of laughter and little girlish shrieks. 
The regulars glared, discontented, in 
strange seats, unable to*go to sleep. 
Only the railroad yardmen dropped off 
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promptly as they came in. Theirs was 
the shortest ride, and they could least 
afford to lose time. 

Across the passage sat a group of 
three apart ; a young man, a girl, and a 
little elderly woman, with lines of care 
and hard work in her patient face. She 
guarded carefully three umbrellas, a 
very old and faded one, and two that 
were new and of silk, which she held in 
her lap, though it had not rained for a 
month. He was a likely young fellow, 
tall and straight, with the thoughtful 
eye of a student. His dark hair fell 
nearly to his shoulders, and his coat 
had a foreign cut. The girl was a 
typical child of the city, slight and 
craceful of form, dressed in good taste 
und with a bright, winning face. The 
two chatted confidentially together, 
forgetful of all else, while mamma, be- 
tween them, nodded sleepily in her seat. 

A sudden burst of white light flooded 
the car. 

“Hey! Ninety-ninth Street !”’ called 
the conductor and rattled the door. 
The railroad men tumbled out pell-mell, 
all but one ; Conrad shook him, and he 
went out, mechanically blinking his 
eyes. , 

“ Kighty-ninth next!” from the 
doorway. 

The laughter at the rear ‘end of the 
car had died out. The young people 
in a quieter mood were humming a 
Presently above’ 
the rest rose a clear tenor : 


popular love song. 


O, promise me that some day you and I 
Will take our love together to some sky 
Where we can be alone and faith renew — 
The clatter of the train as it flew 
over a switch drowned the rest. When 
the last wheel had banged upon the frog, 
[ heard the young student’s voice in the 
soft accents of Southern Europe: 
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“Wenn ich in Wien war—” He 
was telling her of his home and his 
people in the language of his childhood. 
I glanced across. She sat listening 
with kindling eyes. Mamma slumbered 
sweetly ; her worn old hands clutched 
unconsciously the umbrellas in her lap. 
Two Irishmen, having settled a point 
they had been discussing, had dropped 
to sleep too. In the crowded car the 
two were alone. His hand sought hers 
and met it halfway. 

“Forty-seventh!’’ There was a 
clatter of tin cans below. The contin- 
gent of milkmen scrambled out of their 
seats and off for the depdt. In the lull 
that followed their going, the tenor rose 
from the last seat : 

Those first sweet violets of early spring 
Which come in whispers, thrill us both and sing 


Of love unspeakable that is to be, 
O, promise me! O, promise me. 


The two young people faced each 
other. He had thrown his hat upon 
the seat beside him and held her hand 
fast, gesticulating with his free hand as 
he spoke rapidly, eloquently, eagerly of 
his prospects and his hopes. Her own 
toyed nervously with his coat lapel, 
twisting and twirling a button as he 
went on. What he said might have 
been heard to the other end of the car 
had there been anybody to listen. He 
was to live here always; his uncle 
would open a business in New York, 
of which he was to have charge, when 
he had learned to know the country and 
its people. It would not be long now, 
and then—and then—— 

“Twenty-third Street !”’ 

There was a long stop after the levy 
for the ferries had left. "The conductor 
went out on the platform and consulted 
with the ticket chopper. He was scru- 
tinising his watch for the second time, 
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when the faint jingle of an eastbound 
car was heard. . 

“ Here she comes!” said the ticket 
chopper. A shout, and a man bounded 
up the steps, three at a time. It was 
an etgineer who, to make connection 
with his iocomotive at Chatham Square, 
must catch that train. 

“Hullo, Conrad! Nearly missed 
you,” he said as he jumped on the car, 
breathless. 

“ All right, Jack; ” and the conductor 
jerked the bell rope. ‘“ You made it, 
though.” The train sped on. 

Two lives, heretofore running apart, 
were hastening to a union. The lovers 
had seen nothing, heard nothing but 
each other. His eyes burned as hers 
met his and fell before them. His head 
bent lower until his face almost touched 
His dark hair lay against her 
blonde curls. The ostrich feather on 
her hat swept his shoulder. 

“ Mégst Du mich haben?” he en- 
Above the grinding of the 


hers. 


treated. 


wheels as the train slowed up for the 
station a block ahead, pleaded the 
tenor : 
O, promise me that you will take my hand, 
The most unworthy in this lonely Jand— 

Didshespeak? Her face was hidden, 
but the blonde curls moved with a nod so 
slight that only a lover’s eye could see 
it. He seized her disengaged hand. 
The conductor stuck his head into the 
car. 
“ Fourteenth Street !”’ 

A squad of stout florid men with 
butchers’ aprons started for the door. 
The girl arose hastily. 

“Mamma!” she called, *steh auf! 
Es ist 14th street.”’ 

The little woman woke up, gathered 
the umbrellas in her arms and bustled 
after the market men, her daughter 
leading the way. He sat as one dream- 
ing. 

“ Ach!” he sighed, and ran his hand 
through his dark hair, “so rasch.” 

And he went out after them. 
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TWO WAIFS OF THE RAIL. 


By Joun A. HILL, 


Author of “The Polar Zone,” “ Jim Wainright’s Kid,” and other stories. 


YOMETIME toward the close of the 
\ War there was a bright-faced boy 
in our Old Man’s office, known 
then only as “ Cy.”’ He was, perhaps, 
thirteen or fourteen years old; mostly 
legs and freckles, as New England boys 
of that age are prone to be, but bright, 
sharp, and attentive to business. He 
was a boy you'd like in a minute; but 
he had the engine fever worse than 
most of them have it—and even symp- 
toms are bad enough. He hounded me 
for two years about getting him on to 
fire; he struck the Old Man regularly 
twice a week for an opportunity to fire 
or wipe, and he spent all his leisure 
time at the round-house. 

One morning, some time later, I went 
down to take the “ Esmeralda” out, 
and noticed on the bulletin this legend : 
“Train 12, engine 77; engineer, Alex- 
ander ; fireman, Thompson.” 

“Thompson ? Thompson?” said I, 
half to myself. “What fireman is 
that ?” 

“ Cy Thompson—used to be call-boy,”’ 
said the foreman. ‘“ Why, you know 
‘Cy’ Thompson ?”’ 

So you see at last Cy started out on 
his career under the yuidance of the 
createst water-boiler and train-jerker on 
earth—myself. He was soon changed 
off to a regular freight, and became one 
of our best firemen. 

The people of the town had a great 
respect for Cy. His father—a lawyer 





—had been killed at Shiloh, and Cy 
supported his widowed mother until her 
death, which occurred shortly after he 
went firing. He was cleanly, orderly, 
studious, and a pleasant fellow to havé 
around. He used to go out in society 
some, and when he went it was always 
in the best circles. First he took one 
girl, then another, once ina while being 
seen with the daughter of our general 
manager—but he seemed to have no 
regular “steady company.” 

As near as I can remember, it was in 
1872 or 1873 that Cy was promoted. 
He attended strictly to business, and 
inside of six months he had the repu- 
tation of being the best freight man on 
the road. The officers were pleased, 
his companions on the road liked him, 
and he ought to have been more or less 
satisfied with himself, but he wa’n’t. 
All at once there came a great change 
in him. I noticed it first when he 
began to run his engine into town 
without taking off his 
Then he got to loafing about the round- 
house half the time, puttering over his 
engine, telling stories or reading. He 


over-clothes. 


would come in and stay at the house for 
hours before he would wash up ; and the 
water-line advanced steadily from his 
shouldeis to his ears, and finally he 
washed only around his mouth, except on 
Sundays. He bought cheap, ill-fitting 
clothes that were always ripped, or had 
buttons off, or wrinkled across the back. 
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He ate his lunch up the road one day 
without washing his hands, and- his 
fireman said he was as bad as a pig; he 
did so again, and someone else said he 
was a hog; and I never knew how it 
all came about, but it wasn’t long before 


old. Hogskin laid off three or four 
weeks to entertain her, washed clear 
down to the skin, and bought himself 
a decent suit’ of clothes. But I don't 
believe he took his sister anywhere ; he 
devoted himself to that boy—bouglit 





“ |. . with the daughter of our General Manager.” 


we were all calling him ‘“ Hogskin”’ 
Thompson, and I do not know but what 
he deserved it. 

Hogskin Thompson never lost his 
reputation as a good runner; he made 
his engine his home and his idol; she 
was the cleanest and best in the service. 
But he 
when his turn came, on account of his 


He 


any one can Save money 


was kept off a passenger run 


personal habits. saved money; 
but, pshaw ! 
that gets a man’s wages and lives like 
a hog. 

the Centennial, Hogskin’s 


only sister came home from the West, 


During 


bringing a little son three or four years 


whole suits, took him 


everywhere a boy would want to go, 


him clothes, 
and loaded him down with playthings. 
But just as soon as the sister went 
home he relapsed into his old habits. 

I saw that the 
Hogskin’s fortress was the children’s 
if he was to from 
associating with himself alone it would 
be through his love for little children. 
Women he had absolutely ignored since 


defenceless side of 


side ; be recalled 


he had changed his name from Cy to 
Hogskin. I invited him up to my 
house once, and he came and played 
all evening on the floor with the 
children, and seemed to enjoy it; but 
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he wouldn’t come again. When Fred 
had the scarlet fever, Hogskin asked 
after him every day, and sent him fruit 
and flowers and sweetmeats ; and years 
afterward I found out that he had done 
thee same when any child was sick that 
he knew of. He bought many a pair 
of little filled many a little 
stomach, and many a poor mother had 
cause to feel sorry when MHogskin 
Thompson was banished from New 
England. But, bless you, I never heard 
of his good deeds until after he had 


shoes, 


gone. 

The strike of 1877 sent a good many 
of us out West, but Hogskin Thompson 
was one of the first to leave for “ parts 
unknown.” He came ‘up to bid me 


good-bye, and I walked down to the 


depot with him, and going down there 
great 


he told me the cause of his 





“. . . associating with himself alone . . 


change. He had loved the daughter of 
our Old Man—the general manager- 

and, when he was promoted and proved 
himself a good engineer, had considered 





he was worthy of her, as good as she, 
as clean and pure, as well educated, 
and as well born, and had told her so, 
asking her to marry him. She thought 
well of him; but her father, who had 
become rich, pooh-poohed the whole 
idea, and talked the foolish girl into the 
belief that she was made of a superior 
sort of brick-dust, and she declined him. 
If he had tried the bold-knight-not-to- 
be-baffled-or-fooled-with plan, the girl 
would have broken her father’s law, 
and I doubt not her own neck, to have 
gotten him ; but he went off in a half- 
mecrose, half-mad pet, and kept up his 
don’t-care mien, and failed to wash his 
neck, and answered to the name of 
Hogskin, till L rather guess the girl was 
glad she didn’t get him. 

Hogskin Thompson passed out of 
Our boys were 
scattered far 
and near, and 
of ‘course the 
fellows that 
took our mulls 


sight and out of mind. 


did not know 
Hogskin. As 
for me, I 
thought of him 
once in a while 
for a year or 
two, and in- 
quired for him 
when I met 
some of the old 


gang; but I 
don’t believe 
I had thought 
, wits 38 = of him for ten 


straight years, 
when, one day, I met him face to face 
in the streets of Boston. He didn’t 


look much like the Hogskin Thompson 
who was exiled after the strike, but I 
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knew him just the same. He wore a 
plug hat and a good suit of clothes, had 
a clean stand-up collar, patent-leather 
shoes, side whiskers, and that same old 
smile he wore when he was Cy and 


before he became Hogskin—I knew 
him by that smile. I stepped up, 


stuck out my hand, and said: “ This is 
Mr. Thompson, I believe, Mr. Cyrus 
Thompson ?” 

He wrapped my hand up in his, 
looked me in the eye, and said: “ Hog- 
skin Thompson, sure enough ; but bless 
me if you don’t stick me. But keep 
still, let me see; can’t be Alexander— 
old John Alexander? Well, well! 
How are you, old man ?”’ 

He pulled my hand through his elbow, 
and we started off down the street like a 
pair of boys. He asked me about eleven 
hundred questions, and I had got ina 
little over a thousand on him when we 
brought up at the door of Young’s Hotel. 


Nothing would do but that I must 
go in and lunch with him; so in I 


went. 

We went up to the parlour, and be- 
fore my eyes had got used to the light, 
in rushed about as handsome a young 
lady as you’d wish to look at, threw her 
arms around Thompson’s neck, and 
called him a dear‘old papa, and wanted 
to know where in the world he had 
been. That girl was born long before 
1877, if I was any judge, and I was just 
trying to get it straight when in came 
another, in age perhaps seven, a little 
dream of loveliness, and she had hugs 
for “papa” Cy saw my _ per- 
plexity, and, winking at me gravely, he 
formally introduced each as his daughter, 
and we went to lunch. 

Thompson and his girls went home 
with me that afternoon. The girls 
captured the heart of my wife on sight, 


too. 
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and inside of fifteen minutes owned the 
place and had taken possession. 

That night, sitting in the room I call 
my “den,” Thompson and I mingled 
the smoke of our cheroots, and went 
over our lives since 1877. After the 
young people had gone to bed and the 
house was still, Mrs. A., woman-fashion, 
came in with her crochet work and sat 
down to listen, until there was a lull in 
the conversation, when she put in her 
oar. 

“T felt so sorry for your little girl to- 
night, Mr. Thompson,” said she. “ She 
and our Bess were playing with their 
dolls, and she said, ‘I just wish I had 
a mamma like you has; I ain’t got a 
inamma at alljand I do want one so 
bad. Papa says my mamma got lost, 
but she will turn up all right one of 
these days; but I do want one just 
awfully awful, so I do.’” 

Thompson laid his cigar on the 
window-sill, crossed his legs, clasped his 
hands over his knee, and said: “ I guess 
I'll have to tell you where and how I 
got those girls, but say nothing to them 
—they are happy as they are. 

“When I left here in 1877, I went 
to New York, where I looked around 
for a few days, and then took steamer 
for New Orleans. I hunted work around 
there forsome time, but gradually worked 
my way West to Texas, where I finally 
struck a job. It was not much of a 
road then, but it is now. I kept the 
job, however, as I had learned from ex- 
perience that jobs were far from being 
plentiful. They gave me an old engine 
that was in pretty bad shape, and as 
there was no shop on the road worth 
the name, I concluded to put the old 
scrap in as good repair as possible my- 
self. 

“T worked nights and Sundays facing 
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valves, pening out the packing, filing 
brasses, etc., etc., until the old Roger was 
the best engine or the road. In order 
to do this I spent much of my time in 
my over-clothes and at the engine, and 
am afraid that I was about as untidy as 
ever, for it wasn’t long before they were 
calling me ‘ Hogskin ’ Thompson again. 
I don’t know where they got the name ; 
I suppose I must have given it away 
myself. 

“My run was over a desolate part of 
the country, good enough for grazing, 
perhaps, but not much else. Houses 
were few and far between, and towns 
still scarcer. Away out on the 
middle of the division there was a 
family living in a hut originally 
built by the graders on the road. 
This family had apparently squat- 
ted here and occupied the cabin ; 
and they had attempted, in a half- 
hearted way, to cultivate a little 
strip of land along a creek bottom. 
There was an old waggon, with 
the bows for cover still up, stand 
ing near; one horse usually am- 
bled around with his forefeet 
hobbled, and a half-starved cow 
was often segn tied to a wheel of 
the waggon. Everything in the 


surroundings betokened abject 
poverty. 

“The .man was a_ typical 
‘mover’ from the Southern 


States. He could be seen, as a 
usual thing, sitting on the spd- 
banking, on the shady side of the 
house, idly whipping the ground 
with a stick, or smoking his cob 
pipe and gazing at the horizon, 
with his brain absolutely at rest. 
He was laziness personified. The 
woman’s form was often to be 
seen, in the little garden, but her 








back was always turned, and a sun- 
bonnet for ever covered up her head. 
The liveliest creature around there was 
a little girl, five or six years old. She 
always stood bare-headed and open-eyed 
beside the track when we went by. I 
noticed that she had made little houses 
and yards by sticking up twigs in the 
ground, and had made animals of cobs, 
with legs of twigs. One day I bought 
a nice dressed doll, put it in a box, and 
threw it to her. When I went back 
she had it in her arms, and smiled at 
me—we were acquainted. I got her 
shoes, stockings, hat. and many other 
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“6... snviled at mu— -e were acquainted.’ ”’ 
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things, and threw them to her, and she 
wore them. 
as We came in sight, and, rain or shine, 
me, and the doll was 
always clasped to her little breast, dirtier 
each time, but always there. 


she was out to see 


‘The woman was not to be seen the 


next spring for some time. So one day 


I slowed down and asked the little lady 


‘where her ma was; she answered 


I used to whistle for her 


I stopped, consulted my watch, and 
found that we could stay there an hour 
if necessary ; then I went over to the 


Cracker. The little girl came running 
to me, laid her little head on my 


shoulder, and after sobbing a long time, 
told me that her dear mamma was dead 
and ‘all cold.’ The Cracker moved up, 
and said: ‘ Yes, sir, she is dead.’ 

“ * How long ago ?’ I asked. 





“* T went over to the Cracker. 


simply, ‘ Sick.’ Coming back the next 
day, I stole a large piece of ice from an 
empty refrigerator car, and threw it off, 
and did so every trip for a week or two. 
But one day my little friend stood in 
the door of the hut weeping as if her 
heart would break, and the Cracker 
stood outside with his hat off, in an 
awed manner, that told me at once that 
the mother had gone to her long home. 
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The little girl laid her 


” 


. - » head on my shoulder.’ 


“* Yesterday.’ 

“* Anw neighbours ?’ 

ant YY 

*** What can we do for you?’ 

“** She left some writin’, sir.’ 

“T took off my greasy cap, and stepped 
inside the cabin. It was bare enough, 
but clean. On the poor bed lay the 
wasted form of a once beautiful woman 
—once the picture of Lottie; she had 
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evidently died of consumption. The 
Cracker took up a copy of the Book of 
Mormon, turned to the fly-leaf in the 
back, and handed it to me, saying: ‘I 
don’t read.’ 

“T took it, and in faint pencil lines, 
but in handsome script, I read: ‘ Bury 
me under the cottonwood by the brook. 
I am twenty-eight yearsof age. Lottie 
was born at Salt Lake, Utah, June 4, 
1873. I was the third wife. Her true 
name is Lottie M "s 

“That was all; even the name was 
carried away by the dead; the writing 
bore evidence of having been done a 
little at a time, probably after the 
sufferer got too weak to hold the 
pencil. 

“Our crew dug a grave by the tree 
near the cabin, and, wrapping the sheet 
around the wasted. form, we laid it in 
the shallow opening and covered it over, 
the little girl weeping, and the father 
standing idly by with a troubled look 
on his face. He said that they had 
plenty in the house, and that he would 
pick up his traps and move into town 
at once, where I promised to find him 
and help him get work and put the 
little one in school. 

“Our time was short now, so we 
hurried away ; and I shall never forget 
the weeping little figure that stood out- 
side the cabin, holding her doll, and 
watching us out of sight. The next 
day, going back, I noted that the cabin 
was deserted, and the waggon gone, 
and ten miles further on I passed the 
outfit: the one old horse hitched to the 
double waggon, the pole strapped up to 
his side, the wea’ her-beaten cow limping 
along behind, and the Cracker sitting 
on the corner of the waggon-box, his feet 
on the whipple-tree and his cob pipe 
between his teeth. He did not look up 














as we passed—-perhaps he was thinking 
We did not see the little girl. 

“TI went out the next night on a 
coal train, and ten miles the other side 
of the deserted cabin I saw something 
ahead, between the rails, that looked 
like a coyote or a dog, going from us. 
When we got within a hundred feet or 
80, it stepped out of the way, and turned, 
and looked towards the engine—it was 
my little girl. Clasped in her arms was 
her precious doll, and in a little paper 
sack she had some corn bread and a 
few childish trifles, as I afterwards 
found. I called for brakes, left the 
engine with the fireman, and jumped 
off opposite her. She was overjoyed to 
see me, and said she was going home 
to my house to stay. I took her into 
the cab, and at the first stop turned 
her loose in my lunch-pail—she was 
ravenous. 

“‘T learned from her that she had 
followed my train away from the house 
two days before. She said that man 
wasn’t her own papa, and she was afraid 
of him, and he wasn’t good to her. 
When we got to the other end of the 
road, the Cracker was there, and saw 
Lottie, and said he ‘ knowed she would 
go on the track’ till she met me, an? 
that he ‘ didn’t spend any time hunting 
for her.’ 

“He sold his outfit, got half drunk 
the next day, and came and wanted me 
to give him fifty dollars for his share in 
the girl. I told him I would give him 
the money if he would get sober and 
tell me all he knew about Lottie and her 
mother. He said he would do it, but that 
I would find it a greater and wickeder 
story than I had ever read of in a book. 
I arranged that he should meet me the 
next morning and tell me the story. 

“ That evening I made arrangements 
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with two sisters who kept a boarding- 
school to take the girl until she-was 
fifteen years of age. Coming through 
the yard, on my way back to my board- 
ing-house, I saw a lot of lanterns and a 


**T held a lantern down to the upturned face 


crowd around one of the switch engines. 
L went over to see what was the matter, 
and found that they had run over and 
mangled a man. I held a lantern down 


to the upturned face—it was my 





Cracker. Lottie’s story was sealed up, 
and the key cast into the unknown ocean 
of eternity. 

“T at once adopted her legally, filled 
out the name her mother had written 





it wus my Cracker.’ ”’ 


in the book to Lottie M. Thompson, and 
she has now forgotten that she ever was 
anything else. Her influence made a 
man of me again. I braced up, changed 
my appearance, and came back from 
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TWO WAIFS OF THE RAIL 


Hogskin to Cy, and was happy, devoting 
my time and attention between runs to 
my new daughter.” 

Thompson picked up his cigar, lit it, 
and leaned back in his chair to watch the 
smoke curl toward the ceiling. Mrs. A. 
wiped her eye on a corner of her apron, 
and I kept still. 

“What ever became of old man 
Hodges, John?” asked Thompson, by 
way of changing the subject. Hodges 
was our old general manager. 

“Dead this five years,’ said I. 

“Died pretty poor, too,” spoke up 
Mrs. A. “Lost money every move he 
made, late years; lost his wife, then 
the old homestead, and ther his position ; 
he was keeping books before he died. 
His daughter Clara supported him to- 
ward the last.” 

“Whom did she marry?” asked 
‘Thompson. 

“ Nobody, never mazrried ; 
and it’s a shame, too [that 
sounds just like a woman]; 
Clara would have made some 
man a good wife ; she’s just as 
nice as she can be. She sews ; 
why, she made this dress I have 
on ; lives over,at Newton, just 
opposite the depot. But, Mr. 
Thompson, you never told us 
where you got your little girl— 
the one you call Dolor—that’s 
a curious namie.” 

“T forgot that, Mrs. Alexan- 
der. Her story is shorter and 
more mysterious than Lottie’s,”’ 
said he. “ Shortly after I found 
Lottie, my care of my Roger 
attracted the Old Man’s atten- 
tion, and he made me master- 
mechanic. I held this job a 
couple of years or more, and 
was then made superintendent. 





“* Tt was a large wicker basket with a cover.’ 
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I held this position until six years ago 
this month, when our general manager 
died, and I was chosen to succeed him. 

“Shortly after I took charge, we 
acquired control of some other lines, 
which placed in our hands quite a 
system, and I went over all the lines to 


inspect and report on them. I must 
be back at headquarters within a given 
time, and that called for my travelling 
all night and the next day. My 
engineer was worn out, and there was 
no one available to relieve him; so I 
agreed to run the engine over one 
division myself, letting the engineer 
sleep in the car. 

“Tt was a dark night, but in nice 
weather, and we made very fast time ; 
and I am ready to swear that I never 
took my eyes off the track for an 
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instant and did not see an obstruction. 
After running fifty-six miles we stopped 
for water, and I started out to oil a 
little, remarking to the fireman that it 
seemed like oldtimes. In going around 
the pilot I was horrified to find blood 
on the flag-staff on my side and a piece 
of torn black lace in a sliver on the 
pilot. In going back to the cab, my 
attention was caught by something 
white lying on the running-board, 
between the cab and the air-pump ; it 
was a large wicker basket with a cover. 
I took it down caréfully and opened it, 
and there, sleeping peacefully, with her 
thumb in her mouth, was a girl baby 
five or six months old. She was neatly 
dressed, and on a button of her little 
slip was a bit of paper on which was 
written the single word ‘ Dolores ’—I 
call her ‘ Dolor.’ 

‘“T side-tracked my special till day- 
light, and stopped all trains. Then we 
went back over that fifty-six miles of 


track, but there was nowhere any sign 
of an accident, and none has ever been 
reported. Whether we killed that child’s 
mother that night, or whether the child 
was put on the running-board and left 
to its fate, [neverknew. The presence 
of the paper with the child's name 
would indicate the latter. Certainly it 
must have been there a long time when 
found, for the meshes of the basket were 
full of cinders. I adopted her at once, 
and she isa little jewel, too. Romantic, 
wasn’t it?” concluded Thompson, 
knocking the ashes off his vest. 

Then Mrs. A. wiped her eyes, and 
went up to bed, saying good-night. 

The next morning Thompson asked 
Mrs. A. to keep his girls for a day or 
two—which she was more than ready 
to do. 

“Going to town with me, Thomp- 
son?” said I. 

“No,” said he; “I’m going to New- 
ton.” 


HOME 


By Paut KESTER 


I want to go home 

To the dull old town 
With the shaded streets 
And the open square 


And the hill 
And the flats 


And the house I love 
And the paths I know— 
I want to go home. 

If I can’t go back 

To the happy days, 


Yet I can live 


Where their shadows lie, 
Under the trees 

And over the grass— 

I want to be there 





Where the joy was once. 
Oh, I want to go home, 
I want to go home! 
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“ \Voe to the realms which he coasted! for there 
Was shedding of blood and rending of hair ; 
When he hoisted his standard black, 

Before him was battle, behind him wrack, 
And he burned the church, that heathen Dane, 
To light his band to their bark again.” 


HIS isa taie of afew of the exploits 
of the greatest and‘ worst of the 
buccaneers. Like “ Taffy,” Mor- 

gan was a Welshman. The parallelism 
may be carried further with accuracy, 
for he was also a thief, but there it 
stops; “ Taffy,” was an angel of light be- 
side Morgan. Like the first conspicuous 
bearer of his name, Sir Henry was a 
heretic from the Spanish standpoint. 
He was born of poor but honest parents, 
farmers in Wales, about 1637. At an 
early age he ran away to sea, bound 
himself out as an indentured servant, 
and sailed for-the New World. He 
faithfully served his time, and then cast 
about to see what fields of action were 
open for a young gentleman of limited 
education, entire unscrupulousness, 
abundant courage and overweening 
ambition, and decided to jom the ancient 
and successful army of tanners, other- 
wise buccaneers. 

The catching of cattle and the pre- 
serving of the meat and hides by the 
process of “ boucan ”—+.e., drying them 
over fires of aromatic green twigs—had 
been a profitable avocation. The life 
was free, easy, and bold. When the 
supply of cattle gave out, to turn to 
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SIR HENRY MORGAN AND HIS BUCCANEERS 


By Cyrus TowNsEND BRADY 


men was a legitimate transition. The 
unwieldy Spanish galleons laden with 
the treasure of Mexico and Peru, slowly 
swashing through the Caribbean home- 
ward bound, suggested themselves as 
objects of profitable attack. There 
was more sport in their capture, greater 
reward to be gained therefrom, and 
there was just as much blood in the 
human cattle as in the wild beasts that 
had roamed the hills. 

Under the stimulus of this oppor- 
tunity, into the vortex of the Caribbean 
were speedily precipitated the vile of 
all nations. Hereditary national and 
racial antagonisms were laid aside, or 
held in abeyance, in the presence of 
a common hatred. Spain was un- 
doubtedly the most unpopular power 
that ever dominated the earth. She 
was also the richest. The yellow flag 
was an invitation to attack, which was 
accepted with murderous avidity. As 
the buccaneers grew and prospered 
from the taking of single ships, or even 
squadrons, it was an easy step to 
organise expeditions to seize the 
principal towns on the Spanish Main, 
and, after plundering them, hold them 
for ransom. 

Bartholomew, Portuguese, L’Olon- 
nois, and Mansvelt had already made a 
name for themselves when Morgan rose 
to unenviable eminence and surpassed 
them all. With a force of twelve 


small vessels he sacked the town of 
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Puerto Principe, Cuba, from which his 
party gleaned considerable profit, just 
enough to whet their appetites for more! 
Not that their appetites needed much 
whetting, for of all the examples of 
insatiable rapacity the “brethren of 
the coast ’’ bear the palm. 

After the raid on Puerto Principe, 
with nine small vessels and 450 men, 
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way of expediting the buccaneer’s de- 
parture from Costa Rica, perhaps ! 

The ill-got gains of the pirates soon 
vanished, and they were ripe for another 
undertaking. Early in 1669, Morgan, 
who .was rising in fame and import- 
ance, assembled fifteen vessels and 
800 men. With this force he sacked 
the wealthy cities of Maracaibo and 


~ With strange oaths and deep potations they drank success to their enterprise.” 


he assaulted and captured the important 
city of Puerto Bello in the spring of 
1668, acquiring a booty amounting to 
over 250,000 pieces of eight Spanish 
dollars, besides rare merchandise of 
prodigious value. Among the trophies 
of the expedition was a_ beautiful 
emerald ring sent to Morgan by De 
Guzman, the Governor of Panama, by 
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Gibraltar in Venezuela, burned or cap- 
tured an overwhelming squadron of 
Spanish war vessels sent to intercept 
him, and by brilliant and daring strategy 
carried his fleet past a powerful blockad- 
ing fort without the loss of a ship. 
The booty was even greater than that 
taken from Puerto Bello, and every 
man was loaded with plunder—money, 
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jewels, silks, raiment, liquors, women, 
slaves, everything which helps to make 
up the hellish paradise of the sea ! 

Encouraged by these successes, Mor- 
gan organised another expedition, 
which from its magnitude and audacity 
threw his other adventures into the 
background. He was the King of the 
Buccaneers now, and he had only to lift 
his hand to find himself surrounded by 
the cream of the ferocious society. 
Word was swiftly passed from mouth 
t» mouth in every drinking-place, 
brothel, and purlieu of the wicked cities 
of the Caribbean, that he was about to 
take the sea once more, and that there 
would be rich pickings for bold men 
under his command. Morgan himself 
wrote letters to the principal scoundrels 
of his acquaintance from Tortuga to 
St. Kitts. A rendezvous was appointed 
at Port Couillon, on the south side of 
Hispaniola, as usual. 

His previous successes and the glow- 
ing accounts of the royal times they 
had enjoyed, which had been spread 
about by all the swaggering pirates 
umong their detestable kinsfolk and 
acquaintances, caused the greatest 
numbers to flock to the rendezvous. 
Some came in ships, others in canoes 
and small boats, and many with in- 
credible hardships came overland on 
foot. So great was the number of 
applicants that it became difficult for 
strangers to secure a place in the fleet. 
Morgan carefully scrutinized the various 
applicants, and, by a process of natural 
selection, secured such a _ body of 


desperate, hardened, ferocious, coura- 
geous ruffians as probably has never 
been assembled before or since. 

The flagship was the “ Flying Stag,” 
a ship of thirty-six guns, which had 
been sent by the Governor of Jamaica. 
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It was gravely alleged that Morgan 
issued commissions to his principal 
officers in the name of the Governor 
and King Charles II., guaranteeing 
them from all effect of Spanish hostility. 
On October 24, 1670, twenty-four ves- 
sels had assembled at the rendezvous. 
After some predatory expeditions to 
secure supplies, the squadron set sail 
for Cape Tiburon, to take in food and 
water. Here Morgan was joined by 
several ships from the thrifty coasts of 
New England which had been refitted 
and commissioned at Jamaica. The 
combined fleet now numbered thirty- 
seven vessels of various sizes, manned 
by 2,200 human tigers. 

The armada was divided into two 
squadrons, under a vice-admiral and 
other subordinates. The first squadron 
sailed under the royal English flag, and 
no more disgraceful band ever served 
under that noble emblem. The second 
squadron was under a white ensign, 
probably French, und Morgan’s ship 
flew a red banner with a white cross, 
and at the bowsprit a red, white, and 
blue flag—singular precursor of our 
national colours. 

Contrary to custom, he took counsel 
with his principal officers to consider 
the best point of attack. They wavered 
between Panama, Carthagena, and Vera 
Cruz; the determinating factor being 
not so much which was the easiest, but 
which was the richest. The decision 
finally fell upon Panama. I have no 
doubt that De Guzman’s emerald, which 
he still wore, influenced Morgan to this 
decision. 

We can imagine how the hearts of 
these buccaneers beat with anticipation, 
how their eyes gleamed with lust and 
cupidity, as in the cabin of the “ Flying 
Stag,” with strange oaths and deep 








potations, they drank success to their 
enterprise, the most difficult thing 
ever attempted before or after by the 
famous brethren of the coast. In order 
to procure a guide and establish a base 
of supplies, the expedition first captured 
the fortified island of St. Catherine. A 
mulatto slave among the captives, who 
is described as a rogue, a thief, and an 
assassin, who deserved breaking on the 
wheel, agreed to guide them. He was 
promised liberty and a full share of the 
booty for his pilotage. 

Before they could proceed to Panama 
it was necessary to capture the fort at 
the mouth of the Chagres River. Mor- 
gan and the bulk of his command re- 
mained at St. Catherine’s employed in 
preparation for their enterprise, while 
five ships and 400 men under the com- 
mand of Bradley, a famous buccaneer, 
were sent forward to seize the castle. 
Morgan was to follow with the rest after 
eight days. 

The castle of St. Lawrence was built 
on a high mountain of the same name 
at the mouth of the river. It was sur- 
rounded by strong wooden palisades 
banked on the inside with mounds of 
earth. There were four bastions toward 
the land and two toward the sea. The 
land side sloped down to a gentle valley, 
the sea face was precipitous and unscal- 
able. The top of the mountain was 
divided in two parts by a ditch thirty feet 
deep. At the foot of the hill was an 
eight-gun fort and two batteries of six 
guns all commanding the river. As 
usual, the buccaneers landed some dis- 
tance away from the point of attack, 
and marched through a wood which was 
so thick that they had to hew out « way 
with axes and cutlasses. They finally 
reached a hill which commanded the 
castle, but, as they were without cannon 
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and beyond musket range, their position 
was of no value. 

They then descended the hill, avoid- 
ing the river forts, crawled across the 
open on their hands and knees to escape 
the dreadful fire which the Spaniards 
and their Indian auxiliaries poured upon 
them, which killed and wounded many 
of them, and then, sword in hand, 
swarmed up the steep sides of the hill 
and strove to climb the palisades. Many 
were shot down before they reached the 
rampart, where they enjoyed a certain 
immunity, for the most expert shots 
among the pirates, who had been sta- 
tioned under cover, picked off every 
Spaniard who showed his head in an 
embrasure. 

The fight dragged on until evening, 
when the buccaneers, having in vain 
tried to fire the palisades, retreated down 
the hill in the dusk in great disorder, 
having lost heavily. They carried their 
wounded with them. Bradley had both 
legs broken_by a cannon shot, but his 
spirit was still undaunted. A steady 
exchange of musketry was kept up dur- 
ing the evening until night fell, when 
they made another assault. 

Taking advantage of the darkness, a 
strong party crept up to the palisades. 
At the same time a body of French were 
detailed to climb the path upon another 
side and make a diversion. One of the 
Frenchmen was pierced in the shoulder 
with an arrow. Hastily tearing the dart 
from his quivering flesh, he took a hand- 
ful of wild cotton which he kept in his 
pouch for lint, wound it around the 
arrow, and then, extracting the bullet 
from his musket, substituted the arrow 
for it. He took careful aim at the castle 
roof and discharged his piece. The 
arrow lighted on some dry thatch. The 
cotton caught fire from the discharge. 
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It smouldered a 
moment or two 
upon the thatch, 
and then broke 
into’ a bright 
flame. There 
was soon a roar- 
ing blaze on the roof of 
the castle. Other buc- 








caneers picked up the 
Indian arrows and re- 
peated the experiment. 
Flames broke out on 
every side, and finally a 
barrel of powder blew up 
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in a bastion, 
causing great 
damage. 

With fierce 
cries of victory, the buc- 
caneers rushed to the at- 
tack. The poor Spaniards 
were in a dreadful di- 
lemma. Their situation 
was indeed desperate. 
Their forts and houses 
were burning behind them, 
and their foes were cla- 
mouring at the palisades. 
If they left the ramparts 
for a moment they would 
be slaughtered by the foe ; 
if they could not check 


the flames they would be equally lost. 
They fought on, however, with the 
gallantry of their proud race. 
bodies outlined against the bright light 
presented a fair target for the pirate 
sharpshooters, while the latter were in- 
visible in the darkness. Waile the pall- 
sades held, the Spaniards made good 


Their 





“About noon they advanced to the storm.” 
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their defence, but as the night wore on 
the buccaneers succeeded in setting fire 
to the palisades. When morning broke, 
the wooden walls had been burned down 
and the earthen ramparts had fallen in 
great heaps. Pouring a tremendous 
musketry fire upon the now undefended 
place, shooting down man after man at 
the guns, which stood in the open, about 
noon they advanced to the storm. They 
passed the ditch by climbing on each 
other’s shoulders. The Spaniards rallied 
around their governor and defended 
themselves with the courage of despair. 
It was a hand-to-hand struggle of the 
most dreadful description. Rampart 
aiter rampart was taken by the resistless 
valour of the pirates, and the defenders 
finally fought from room to room in the 
castle, making a last stand in the guard- 
room, when the governor, sternly refus- 
ing to surrender, was shot dead. 

When the buccaneers finally overbore 
resistance, and broke down the last brave 
defence by sheer weight of numbers, 
they captured but fourteen men, whom 
they rendered helpless by tearing their 
weapons from their hands. Many of 
the Spaniards, disdaining to surrender, 
leaped over the cliff into the sea. The 
fourteen captives and nine or ten too 
desperately wounded to move were all 
that were left of some 350 men in the 
garrison, not counting Indians. Over 
200 of the buccaneers had been killed or 
wounded. It was as bold an attack and 
as desperate a defence as was éver made. 

The courage of the buccaneers was 
beyond description. One of the sur- 
geons has left on record an incident 
which shows ‘the fortitude and fury of 
these pirates. A man who had been 
pierced in the eye by an Indian arrow 
came to the doctor to have it taken.out. 
The surgeon shrank from the operation, 





knowing the intense pain it would in- 
volve. As he hesitated, with a curse the 
man tore it out of his eye with his own 
hand, and binding around his head a 
piece of rag ripped from his shirt, he 
rushed forward to the assault once more, 

A few days after Morgan arrived with 
the main body. Great was the joy of 
the buccaneers when they saw the royal 
flag of England floating over the ruined 
fort. In their eagerness to make the 
harbour, several ships were wrecked on 
the rocky reef at the mouth of the river, 
including the famous “ Flying Stag.” 
The crews and provisions were saved, 
and but fora “ norther,” which swooped 
down upon them, the ships might have 
been saved. The remainder of the ships 
safely entered the harbour and the fort 
was rebuilt and garrisoned. 

On January 18, 1669, the buccaneers 
set out with 1,300 men in canoes and 
small boats towards Panama. The 
great loss at the mouth of the Chagres 
and the wreck of the ships filled some 
of the superstitious sailors with forebod- 
ing, but they were jeered and laughed 
at by the majority of the ruffians, and 
under the threat of being left behind 
they fell in with the rest. This was 
the cheer with which they began their 
march: “ Long live the King of Eng- 
land and long live Harry Morgan!” A 
nice collocation that ! 

For four days they toiled along the 
river, some in canoes and boats, and 
some on the banks. Their provisions 
speedily gave out and their hardships 
began. The country was a wilderness ; 
they met no one. The villages they 
passed through had been denuded of 
everything edible and abandoned. They 
were forced to subsist upon roots, leaves, 
and grasses. In the absence of any pro- 
per equipment for any land campaigning 
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they were compelled to sleep on the 
ground in the damp, chilly, unhealthy 
tropic nights; consequently many fell 
sick. Their clothing was soon torn to 
rags by the impenetrable forests through 
which they were forced to make their 
toilsome way. On the fourth day they 
came upon an entrenchment at which 
they rushed to the attack, sword in hand, 
but when they climbed over the ram- 
parts they found it had been abandoned 
like the rest. There were a large num- 
ber of old leather bags in the place. 
They cut them into pieces, soaked them 
in water, beat them soft between two 
stones, scraped the hair off with their 
knives, and roasted them by the fire. 
When cooked sufficiently, they cut each 
piece into small*cubes and swallowed 
them. A poor substitute for food they 
found it. 

On the fifth day, at a plantation at 
Barbacoa, they found several bags of 
flour, some jars of wine and bunches of 
plantains in a cave, which, by Morgan’s 
ders, was divided among the most 
exhausted of the men. Some of them 
were nearly dead from famine, fatigue, 
and exposure, and illness. The weaker 
en were placed in the canoes, and they 
resumed the march On the sixth day 
they rested and sent out foraging parties 
to gather berries and roots until noon, 
when they again started forward. One 
party, wandering from the way, came to 
a plantation, and a barn filled with corn. 
They broke down the crib and fell upon 
the maize ravenously, eating it raw in 
their desperate hunger. The rest of the 
army was notified, and, forgetting dib- 
cipline and order, swarmed about the 
great barn like ants on a hill. Each 
inan received a small portion. They 
had a skirmish that afternoon with some 
Indians, which was of no importance, 





or 


except that the men, thinking they were 
at last in touch with the Spaniards with 
plenty of food in sight, threw away the 
maize they had saved. The Indians 
fled, and the buccaneers crossed the river 
and struggledon. They were in a state 
of utter despair, and only the heroic 
determination of Morgan kept them up. 
The admiral inspirited them by bribing 
the guides to tell them that they would 
soon be at their goal. 

On the seventh day they arrived at a 
town called Cruz. As they approached 
it they saw, through the thick woods, 
columns of smoke rising from every 
side. Imagining that this betokened 
fires from the village kitchens, they 
rushed forward with the eagerness of 
starvation, only to find that the Spani- 
ards had evacuated the place, taking 
everything eatable with them, and then 
had set fire to the town. There were a 
few stray cats and dogs prowling around 
the deserted street; the hungry pirates 
fell upon them and they were soon 
killed and eaten. 

In the only building at Cruz which 
had not been burned they found fifteen 
jars of Peruvian wine. Though Mor- 
gan spread a report that the wine was 
poisoned, the starving and desperate 
men could not refrain from drinking it. 
Many of them became violently ill from 
their excesses. The canoes were now 
sent back to join the other boats 

On the morning of the eighth day 
Morgan passed his ragged tatterdema- 
lions in review. He found his force 
was reduced to 1,100 men. From this 
number he selected 100 of the strongest 
to lead the advance, and then took up 
the march again. Late in the evening, 
while traversing a rocky pass, they 
were ambushed by Indians, who killed 
or wounded some twenty men by a 
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flight of arrows. The buccaneers fired 
blindly into the woods, and two or three 
Indians fell from the heights into the 
road. One of them was evidently the 
chieftain of the party; a brave man, 
for as he lay wounded on the rocks, 
and one of the buccaneers made toward 
him, offering him quarter, he savagely 
tried to stab his whiter—but no less 
savage—foe. He was instantly shot 
down. The Indians broke and fled 
after the loss of their leader, and, though 
the buccaneers pursued them and killed 
several, they could not capture any of 
them. Meanwhile, a way had been 
made through the pass, which 100 reso- 
lute men could have held against an 
army: The rain beat down upon them 
all that night as they lay in the open 
without shelter. 

The ninth day was a repetition of 
the others, a day of hunger, of labour, 
of despair. 
Spaniards for the first time, and, al- 
though Morgan offered a reward of 300 
crowns for every prisoner brought in, 
they did not succeed in catching any. 
They still toiled on, however, heading 
ever to the southward, and in the after- 
noon they climbed a mountain called 
to this day El Cerro de los Bucaneros, 
or the hill of the buccaneers, from the 
top of which they saw spread before 
them the heaving waters of the great 
Pacific Ocean. The sight had been 
much to Balboa, more to Sir Francis 
Drake, it was still more to Morgan and 
his men. I have no doubt that the old 
“ Thalatta,” which had risen to the lips 
of the 10,000 on a similar occasion, 
mingled with the shouts and cries of 
that triumphant hour. Your most ruth- 
less and dangerous buccaneer was your 
broken-down gentleman. They were a 
desperate, ragged band, half naked, half 
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starved; animals, with scarcely a sem- 
blance of humanity left to them, but 
they knew that they could get all they 
needed in the city near at hand. 

They descended the mountain that 
afternoon and came to a valley filled 
with horses, mules, and cows. The 
ravenous buccaneers fell upon them 
like beasts of prey. They tore huge 
lumps of flesh from their quivering 
bodies while they were still alive, and 
scarcely waited to scorch them by the 
fire in their frantic hunger. Says a 
contemporary observer, covered with 
blood of the animals they had slain, 
they resembled cannibals rather than 
Christians. Having satisfied their appe- 
tite with the first full meal they had 
enjoyed in ten days, they took up their 
march toward the shore. Ascending a 
little eminence just at nightfall, they 
saw the church steeples of Panama 
bright in the light of the setting sun. 
Salvos of musketry and wild cheering 
rang in the air. The red flag under 
which they fought was unfurled and 
saluted with blasts of trumpets. The 
camp was then pitched for the night, 
the sentries posted with care, and then, 
lying on their arms, they sought much- 
needed repose, in preparation for the 
demands of the morrow. 

When the buccaneers put themselves 
in motion the next morning, the tenth 
day, they marched for two hours through 
pleasant valleys magnificently wooded 
and diversified by running brooks and 
lakes of fresh water. At last they 
halted upon the top of a small hill. 
Beneath them spread the fairest pros- 
pect their eyes had ever looked upon. 
If Cuba is the Pearl of the Antilles, 
certainly Panama was the Gem of the 
Pacific. The white city lay before 
them embowered in foliage like a “‘ hand- 
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ful of pearls in a goblet of emerald.” 
Broad and fertile savannas extended 
between them and the town. A large 
part of the plain was under cultivation, 
and the beach was fringed with planta- 
tions shaded by groves of orange and 
lemon trees mingled with tall clusters 
of cocoanut palms. Beyond the city 
stretched the broad expanse of the 
beautiful Pacific. It was a picture of 
peace and contentment, soon to be re- 
placed by a simulacrum of hell. 

The houses and shops of the city 
were built chiefly of cedar and stone. 
There were at least 7,000 buildings in 
the town, and the population numbered 
about 30,000. The city was laid out 
in a handsome and imposing manner 
with broad streets and plazas. Within 
its walls eight monasteries, a lofty 
cathedral, many churches, and a splen- 
did hospital, attested the piety and 
generosity of the sons of Castile. The 
largest buildings, however, were the 
great warehouses of the Genoese Com- 
pany, which were tenanted from time 
to time by thousands of wretched hu- 
man beings torn from their African 
homes to be sold into slavery. Out 
in the harbour, far away rose the 
beautiful islands of Tavoga and Tavo- 
gilla. 

Here at stated times arrived the great 
Plate fleet laden with treasures from the 
mines of Peru, which were exchanged 
for the negro slaves and for the produce 
and manufactures of the world, for 
Panama was the entrepdt for all the 
trade with the South Seas. More than 
2,000 mules were annually employed 
transferring gold and silver alone to 
Puerto Bello. It was the strongest, 
richest, most magnificent city in the 
New World. It was protected by walls 
and forts, one on the Vera Cruz road 
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mounting no less than fifty guns. - 
There were 600 soldiers held in reserve 
in the city and the streets were barri- 
caded. On the plain between the buc- 
caneers and the town an army was 
drawn up. It comprised four regiments 
of regular Spanish infantry, a brigade 
of splendid cavalry, 2,000 armed citizens, 
sixty Indians, and some negroes. This 
formidable array of over 5,000 men, 
nearly 1,500 of whom were horsemen, 
was augmented by a strange auxiliary, 
consisting of 200 wild and furious 
Spanish bulls, which were with diffi- 
culty controlled by Indians, negroes, 
and mounted matadors. 

The Spanish soldiers were all bril- 
liantly uniformed and caparisoned, and 
made a brave show in the morning, ad- 
vancing steadfastly under the great yel- 
low silken flags of Spain. The hearts of 
the buccaneers sank at the sight of this 
army before them. The task seemed 
beyond their capacity. If they suc- 
ceeded in defeating this force they still 
would have to deal with the city. 

Morgan, by one of his brief fiery 
speeches, succeeded in infusing some of 
his own energy into the ranks of his 
ragged, sullen men, numbering now 
scarcely more than a thousand blades. 
He divided them into three battalions, 
sending 200 picked marksmen in ad- 
vance as a forlorn hope. When all of 
his dispositions had been completed, he 
pointed out that they had no option, 
they must fight or die. The buccaneers, 
giving three cheers, desperately moved 
down the hill against the enemy. If 
ever an army fought with a halter 
around its neck, it was this. It was a 
struggle, not merely for booty and lust, 
but life. The thought nerved their 
arms. 

The Spaniards advanced gallantly, the 
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horsemen leading. Morgan sent his 
forlorn hope against them. 
Spanish cavalry charged, the buccaneers 
halted in a bit of marshy ground, into 
which the horsemen galloped recklessly, 
only to find themselves mixed, checked, 
and thrown into confusion. The little 
party poured volley after volley into 
the cavalry, who made the most strenu- 
ous efforts to extricate themselves and 
advance. 

Meanwhile the Spanish infantry and 
the main body of the buccaneers opened 
fire upon each other. There was no 
comparison between the marksmanship 
of the rival forces. The Spaniards 
were mowed down in scores, but kept 
on bravely. At this juncture the men 
in charge of the bulls endeavoured to 
drive them upon the English flank. 
The men on Morgan’s right had not 
hunted cattle for nothing in days gone 
by. By clever manceuvring they suc- 
ceeded in heading them off, and the 
maddened animals rushed through the 
ranks of the Spanish infantry, trampling 
them and throwing them into terrible 
confusion. A valuable auxiliary they 
proved to the pirates. 

After two hours of fighting, Morgan 
so manceuvred his men that a gap was 
opened in the Spanish lines between 
the cavalry and the infantry. Into this 
yap, with the quickness of a born 
soldier, he threw a small body which 
he held in reserve, at the same time 
ordering a general advance, which he 
led in person. The Spanish line was 
pierced and broken. The pirates poured 
through the gap and extended them- 
selves on either side. Taken in reverse, 
the horsemen were cut to pieces. Over 
600 of them were killed outright, a 
large number wounded, and the remain- 
der were driven in headlong flight from 
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the field. The forlorn hope, which had 
done such effectual shooting, now turned 
their attention to the disheartened 
Spanish infantry. It had been beaten 
out of all semblance of organisation, 
and, assailed on two sides, after a few 
more volleys and some desultory firing, 
the men broke and fled. The buc- 
caneers pursued them unrelentingly, 
giving no quarter. The field became a 
scene of indiscriminate slaughter. The 
Spaniards were completely broken and 
scattered. Morgan had meanwhile 
adroitly interposed between the Spani- 
ards and the city, so that only a few 
fugitives gained the walls. 

Allowing his men—who were tired out 
from hacking, hewing, and slaughtering 
—but a short time for rest, for he ap- 
preciated: the necessity of giving the 
Spaniards no time to recover them- 
selves, Morgan took up his march for the 
Like a good soldier, he avoided 
the fort on the Vera Cruz road, and 
approached from the direction of Puerto 
Bello. The pirates were met by a smart 
fire from the ramparts, but their blood 
was up now, and they recked little of 
works or fortifications. They carried 
the outer works by storm, and poured 
into the terror-stricken city in a resist- 
less horde. The Spaniards left there 
made an heroic defence, fighting from 
street to street, and from house to house, 
until they were cut to pieces, but ne- 
thing could stay the onslaught of these 
human tigers. Ere sunset they were 
in complete possession of the city. 

Ample warning had been given of the 
approach of the buccaneers, and many 
of the wealthy citizens, including a large 
number of women and children, had fled 
to the islands and the surrounding coun- 
try. They had taken much treasure 
with them, and concealed much more. 
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In spite of this, however, the conquerors 
found themselves in possession of a 
vast booty. The Spanish officials had 
been confident that the pirates would 
be unable to capture the city. They 
had trusted in the numbers and valour 
of their army, and they had therefore 








not destroyed and concealed everything, 
and they had not entirely depopulated 
the city. Indeed, it would have been 
impossible. Morgan, fearful lest his 
men should get entirely out of hand, 
enjoined them, under the severest penal- 
ties, to drink no wine. They had lost 





“ The men . . . had not hunted cattle for nothing in days gone by.” 
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heavily in their tremendous battle ; pro- They had struggled, fought, marched, 


bably not more than 600 able-bodied and suffered so dreadfully, they could 
men remained to him, and there were scarcely be made to understand the 
many wounded needing attention. He necessity for further restraint in the 
was fearful lest the Spaniards, who still presence of wine, women, and treasure 
greatly outnumbered him, should rally lying under their grimy, blood-stained, 
and overwhelm his little force. The lustful, covetous hands. Unable to de- 
men were restrained with the greatest fend the town with his little force, 
ditticulty. Morgan resorted to a desperate expe- 
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jient. He himself set fire to a number 
f the principal buildings of the city, to 
placate his men spreading the report 
that the Spaniards had done it. The 
night was dry and windy, and the fire 
got beyond control, burning down the 
greater part of the town before it could 
be checked. 

That night the buccaneers camped 
uder arms outside the walls. When 
the fire finally burnt itself out, Morgan 
despatched a strong party to the Cha- 
yres River to announce the victory, and 
see that all went well with the garrison, 
ud then the victors entered the trem- 
bling city. They fortified the Church 
of the Trinity, raised earthworks about 
it, und mounted all the guns they could 
crowd in the plaza. The remainder of 
the guns on the walls and the forts 
were spiked. 

Then began the search for treasure. 
That night the passions of hell, pent 
up in their bosoms, and burning more 
fiercely from their unaccustomed re- 
straint, were let loose. The bright moon 
from the clear heaven looked down in all 
its tender, tropic splendour upon such a 
carnival of crime and debauchery as 
possibly the woyld had never seen. The 
sacking of a town is a most frightful 
event, even when it is done by regular 
soldiery, but when the army is made up 
of men lke the buccaneers, there are 
wlded to the scene touches of horror 
and atrocities which no pen can de- 
The lust and greed of the 
conquerors was proportioned to the diffi- 
culties they had undergone in achieving 
the conquest. Rapine, murder, plunder, 
outrage, drunkenness, excesses of every 
kind, filled the might with misery. 
Neither old age nor youth, beauty nor 
innocence, wisdom nor folly, good nor 
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depict the horrors of the period. The 
wounded and the prisoners were crowded 
into the churches where they had so 
often worshipped and left to starve or 
die. Tortures of every kind which 
their rude ingenuity could suggest were 
inflicted upon helpless victims to make 
them disclose the hiding-place of their 
treasures. Women killed themselves, 
happy if they could deliver the blow 
which ended their lives before they were 
forced to submit to their conquerors. 
Others, less fortunate, struggling in the 
arms of these demons in human shape, 
besought piteously and in vain for that 
death they would have so gladly wel- 
comed. 

For days these practices continued. 
They hung the prisoners up by their 
beards or the hair of their heads, or 
by a single arm or leg, and let them 
swing. They drew them as tight as 
they could with tackles on their arms 
and legs and then beat them with 
rattans. They tied slow matches be- 
neath their fingers and toes, lighted 
them, and let them burn. They im- 
provised racks which tore off limb after 
limb, they broke them upon wheels, 
suspended them in the air and loaded 
them with timbers and stones until 
their arms pulled out. But their favour- 
ite method of torture, favourite because 
it was so easy and efficacious, consisted 
in tying a stout cord around the head 
of the victim, inserting the barrel of 
a pistol between the forehead and the 
cord, and twisting the cord until the 
eyes sprang from their sockets! The 


only mercy they exhibited was some- 
times to kill those whom they had tor- 
tured. The Spaniards were completely 
broken, and though small bodies of men 
were seen from time to time hovering 
about the city, they never made any 
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attack, or rallied in sufficient numbers 
to become formidable. 

Parties of buccaneers daily scoured 
the country in all directions, going out 
in the morning with light hearts and 
high hopes, and returning in the even- 
ing loaded with spoil and driving before 
wretched men and 
women whom they had routed from their 
fastnesses. Morgan manned a small 
boat in the harbour with twenty-five 
men, and sent it after a great ship which 


them parties of 


was loaded with Church plate and other 


and contained 400 
women, Which had been sent away the 
morning of the capture of the city. It 
was a prize which appealed to the buc- 
caneers from every standpoint. The 
party located the galleon at evening 
and determined, under the stimulus of 
the wine they had taken and the plea- 
s. ut prospect presented by a score of 


treasure, over 


unfortunate women they captured, to 
defer taking her until the morning. 
When the morning came she was gone 
with all her precious freight. The 
escape is the one bright incident in this 
chronicle of horror. The little party 
returned after capturing a Spanish 
brigantine carrying 20,000 pieces of 
eight. 

Morgan now set forth with 350 men 
to scour the country far and wide, raid- 
ing every plantation, torturing every 
master, and outraging every mistress 
they came across. When he returned 
he found that a shipload of Spaniards 
had arrived from the south, ignorant of 
the capture of the fort. Among them 
was a woman of surpassing beauty and 
heroic soul, the young wife of a rich 
merchant in Peru. The buccaneer fell 
in love with her. The ogre washed his 
blood-stained hands, clothed himself in 
the rich vestments of his captives, paid 
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‘his court to her, and laid the treasure of 
his heart at her feet. He caused her to 
be comfortably lodged and respectfully 
treated while he prosecuted his atten- 
tions. She repulsed him with disdain. 
When, inflamed by her resistance, he 
would have outraged her, she snatched 
his own dagger from his side, and swore 
that if he laid a hand upon her she 
would poniard herself before his eyes. 
The brute must have been really in love 
with her, for he spared her life in spite 
of her refusal. Though he treated her 
with the greatest indignities, she suc- 
ceeded in preserving her honour in spite 
of all. She was the one woman who 
came forth unharmed from the hands 
of the buccaneers. 

The magnitude of their capture, the 
quantity of their booty, the terrible 
licence which had prevailed, created dis- 
sension and distrust between the men 
and their officers, which especially 
vented itself upon Morgan. The most 
solemn oath of buccaneering was that 
the spoil should be fairly apportioned, 
and that there should be no individual 
concealment. This was violated, Mor- 
gan himself, it was more than suspected, 
doing the most of it. One hundred of the 
buccaneers conspired to seize a boat 
and make for the South Seas. Morgan 
discovered the conspiracy, burnt the 
boat, and punished the malcontents 
severely. His position was a difficult 
one. If he had not played off the dif- 
ferent bands of adventurers, divided 
into jealous nationalities, against each 
other, he would have probably been de- 
posed. Asit was, he held the command 
in an iron grasp. 

Finally, after utterly ruming what 
was left of the town, the buccaneers 
took their departure on February 24, 
1671. They had a vast amount of 
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burden laden with gold, silver, and 
jewels alone, and 600 prisoners held for 
ransom. The pirates were divided into 
avan and arear-guard, with the prisoners 
between them. They marched circum- 
spectly under arms. The unfortunate 
captives, especially the women and 
children, suffered horribly, but they 
were driven forward relentlessly. Those 
who fainted and died on the roadside 
were counted happy by those who sur- 
vived. Those who had been young 
and beautiful, before they fell into the 
hands of the buccaneers, fared the best. 

The Spanish woman who had so 
bravely held her honour against Mor- 
gan’s advances was taken with the rest. 
She sent two priests to friends of her 
husband’s to get her ransom money— 
15,000 pieces of eight! They had be- 
trayed their trust, and had used the 
money to rescue some of their own 
friends. When Morgan learned of this 
fact he released the woman without 
ransom, and treated the messengers with 
the utmost rigour. Itis the one solitary 
act of clemency and mercy which appears 
in his whole history. When the party 
reached the village of Cruz, Morgan 
halted until all but a few of the poor 
prisoners were redeemed. The false 
monks, by the payment of a prodigious 
sum of money, escaped a just retribution 
for their treachery. The treasure was 
unloaded and embarked in boats and sent 
down the river to Barbacoa. There 
a muster of the buccaneers was held, 
and every one was searched for con- 
cealed booty ; Morgan himself setting 
an example by submitting to the search. 
The search was thoroughly done, but in 
a way which greatly infuriated the sated, 
covetous pirates. The men were even 


compelled to discharge their firearms, 
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lest they had concealed jewels in the gun 
barrels. 

The band, now almost in a state of 
revolt, took up the march, and finally 
reached the Chagres once more. Mor- 
gan and a body of his favourites, mainly 
English, were in terror of their lives. 
They put a bold front upon the situation, 
however, and a day after their arrival 
they divided the booty, which amounted 
to over £400,000, or pieces of eight, in 
cash, not counting the value of silk, cloth 
of gold, arms, and merchandise. The 
jewels were sold unfairly, the admiral 
and his friends buying the greater part 
for a mere song; beside which, in spite 
of the search, Morgan had found means 
to conceal an immense treasure in small 
compass. The buccaneers were disgusted 
and infuriated at the small sum which 
they individually received, and they even 
proposed to seize Morgan and compel 
him to disgorge and redivide. -He got 
wind of their intention, however, and 
treacherously abandoned the main body 
by stealing out of the harbour in his own 
ship, followed by four English vessels, 
whose captains and crews had been in 
his confidence. 

He returned to Jamaica, and, contrary 
to his custom, invested his money, for- 
swore pirating, and married the daughter 
of one of the principal men of the island. 
His position was an uneasy one, how- 
ever, and it was rumoured among the 
buccaneers—who escaped from the Cha- 
gres in small detachments, wandering to 
various parts of the Caribbean, and never 
apparently assembling in great force 
again—that Morgan, fearing for his life, 
had determined to take possession, with 
a party of congenial spirits, of the famous 
island of St. Catherine, and take up the 
old trade again. The men, whose former 
affection to him was now turned to bit- 
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terest hatred, determined to waylay him 
on his voyage, and capture him with his 
wife, children, and treasure. But before 
Morgan could get away a new governor 
arrived at Jamaica with a royal order to 
send Morgan to England to answer to 
the complaints of the King of Spain. 
Undoubtedly the reformed pirate did 
not find this a hard matter; possibly 
some of the gold, silver, and jewels of 
Panama found their way beside the 
French crowns into the coffers of the 
needy English king, for Charles II. dis- 
graced knighthood by giving this dis- 
honoured adventurer the royal accolade. 
Sir Henry Morgan returned to Jamaica 
in triumph, where he continued his re- 
spectable career and rose to positions 
of prominence. In 1680 the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the then governor the island, re- 
turned to England on account of ill- 
health, and left Morgan as the deputy 
governor. The old buccaneer had his 
hour. He remembered his old comrades 
and the threats they had made against 
him, and he used his new-found au- 


thority to apprehend them and hang 
them without mercy, until the arrival of 
a new governor put a stop to his revenge. 
When his royal protector, Charles I1., 
died he was thrown into prison, and of 
his further fate nothing is known. 

There is a thought which rises in the 
mind in connection with the story of 
the sufferings of the Spaniards in Central 
America, and it is a thought of retribu- 
tion. The chronicles of their own people 
and the testimony of impartial observers 
show that in their period of domination 
they had treated the unfortunate abori- 
gines of the land with a cruelty and 
rapacity which would have made an 
Aztec warrior blush and put even a buc- 
caneer to shame. When they suffered 
under the expeditions of the buccaneers, 
they might look back upon the peaceful 
populations they had exterminated, the 
wretched women they had debauched, 
and the smiling land they had destroyed 
in their lust for gold, and remember: 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” 
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the centreof The Holler, 
crouched along the 
road, lies the Old 
Mill, a decrepit old 
monster of blue and grayish - native 
stone. Around it, like a group of 
ill-favoured, ill-begotten children, cla- 
mouring to be fed, crowd the black, 
sodden, dejected little structures where 
the operatives live. The mongrel popu- 
lation of The Holler has absorbed the 
dejection of its surroundings. It has its 
philosophy of life, however, and it dedi- 
cates the end of the week to the worship 
of the goddess of freedom. Saturday 
night in The Holler is apt to hold over 
through Suntlay. 

The Old Mill has been ailing for a 
quarter century. Ever since they laid 
the railroad tracks five miles away it has 
gradually declined, until now it has 
reached the last halting stages of a lean 
and anxious old age. Occasionally it is 
shut down for lack of orders; occasion- 
ally its old vital organs refuse to work, 
and it 1s stopped two or three days for the 
tying up of the loose ends, during which 
time the language of the superintendent 
and proprietor—who are one—exceeds 
belief. Then the old machine goes flop- 
ping and clanking on again for another 





period. The way that machinery 
has been darned and stitched 
together would fill the mind of a really 
first-class machinist with a great awe. 
As for the engine which runs the thing, 
it has a certain value as a curiosity. 
And so, for that matter, has its engineer. 

If you go down into the black hole 
which faces on the road, in the basement 
of the mill, you will reach first a narrow 
passage-way ; then, to the right of this, 
you will come to the joint boiler and 
engine room, where you will discover 
Pat Foley. He will appear sitting cross- 
legged on his shoe-box by the engine— 
alittle, grimy, streaked man, with a dirty 
old stub of a clay pipe fixed, bowl down- 
ward, in his teeth. Beside him you will 
find Tom Donelan, the fireman. If he 
is propitious, Pat will give you the 
greasy armchair intended for his own 
consumption, but never used by him. 
You must then ask him for the story of 
his succession to the throne ; it is worth 
hearing. He told it to me some time 
last sprmg. Tom Donelan put me on 
the track when Pat had stepped out of 
the room. 

“ Ask the old man 
Hoonter,”’ he said. 

“ Who's Hunter ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, he’s the man before Pat.” 

Then Pat came back again. 


about him and 
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“Well, Pat,” I asked, “how is she 
to-day ?”’ “She,” according to the lan- 


guage of her operator, is the antique 
engine. 

“ Just look at her now,” said Pat, “ the 
decateful old crature; calm and swate 
and paceful as an unhatched egg. Who'd 
belave what a low, dirty, ramshus, con- 
trary old baste she is, and me after havin’ 





ie 


** Look at her, . . 


. the decateful old crature.” 


spint me whole blissed mornin’ drivin’ 
her to her duty.”’ 

He settled down on his shoe-box, and 
shook his dirty fist at her. 

‘They tell me you've had some lively 
times with her,” I continued, angling. 
** How about that?” 

‘Correct, I have,” said Pat, puffing 
away to light his pipe again. “Cursed 
be the moind that consaved her and the 
hand that laid her down. She niver yet 
was set torights. “T'was some little dry- 
goods clerk that made her, and no true 
machanist.”’ 
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“Were you ever afraid of her?’ I 
asked. 

“No, I was not,’’ said Pat. 

“ Thot toime with Hoonter, ye was,’ 
interrupted Tom. 

“Will thin, wance I was, and wance 
only.” 

And so we had him hooked. 

“ Ye’ve seen thim writin’s of his along 
the wall, mony a toime, no doubt,” said 
Pat, waving comprehensively behind 
him with his pipe. 

I got up, and stepped to where he in- 
dicated. There along the wall, almost 
obliterated beneath a coat of grime, 
appeared crude representations of a herd 
of outlandish animals. Between and 
around them was a confusion of now 
unintelligible words and figures. 

“No,” I said, “I never did. 
ure they ?” 

“They’re Hoonter’s,” said Pat ; “ his 
‘handwritin’s on the wall, he called 


” 


What 


el. 
“ They’re almost gone,’’ I said. 
“True,” said Pat, settlng down. 

“Four years it is already, four years 

this blissid month, since Jim Hoonter 


was took. Ah me, how the toime 
goes! “Tis not four weeks it sames. 


[ can see him now, sor, sitting where 
you sit and radin’ from the Book. Ye 
niver see Jim Hoonter, did ye, sor? 
No? Thin you missed the seein’ of a 
most peculiar man. A most unusual 
man he was, was he not, T'om?”’ 

“He was,” said Tom, with 
solemnity. 

“A most unusual man. Big as an 
eliphunt he was. Not soft-loike, but 
bristlin’ all over his anatoomy with 
bones. He had a chist on him loike 
thim boilers. Six feet three he stud, 
and his big white béard trailin’ down 
to his waist—a foine old figger of a 


great 
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A QUESTION OF RELIGION 
i “sae “<Tt’s called into town I’ve been,’ 
says he, ‘ for social discourse.’ 
“««Tt’s a woman,’ says I. 
as, “« A woman,’ says he, ‘nather more 
nor liss, but there are others as will.’ 
ance “*QOh, you old rascal,’ says I. ‘A 
noice toime this is to break down the 
raysolushuns of a loifetoime.’ 
long “«Thin, a little after, she come in 
said from town to visit him. A dirty, mis- 
rind formed, unwomanly thing she was, loike 
a big slouchy rag-doll, with a sour, 
> in- yellow face. 
nost “* Oh,’ says she, turnin’ her eyes up 
me, whin she looks at the Old Gurl here, 
1erd ‘how wonderful are the works of the 
and Lord !’ 
10W “ «What is thot to do with it?’ says I 
hat 
“* Oh,’ says she, turnin’ her eyes . . . * how 
. wonderful ..!’” 
his 
led mon, for all the world loike the pictures 
of Moses and the blissed patriarchs. A 
loikely lad he must have been thot 
wD. any woman might be proud of, but 
“ars niver a woman had he looked at. ‘ They 
iter fright me, Pat,’ says he. A quare- 
ime speakin’ mon he was. ‘ Me only swate- 
1es. heart is this old machine,’ says he, 3% 
ere pointin’ to the Old Girl, which was Pi 
Ye right; he was the greatest frind she Pit 
or ? iver had— the ungrateful old baste. 
f a “A good feller was old Jim Hoonter, 
ual and a good frind. Thirteen year him 
and me lived together in affecshun that 
eat would put mony a bridal couple on 
their honeymoon to shame. Thin 
an come the rayptile into Paradise in the 
but form of a woman, Five years ago she 
ith come, and whin I learned it first I was 
ike near paralyzed. Siveral toimes I found 
ud, Jim Hoonter gone to town at noight, 
wn and after a toime I asks him where he’d Drees -tsShesin 
fa heen. “* She’s no famale.’” 
87 
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to meself. ‘Madam,’ says I aloud to 
her, ‘she was made in Schenectady, 
New York.’ 

«* Who is the famale ?’ says I to Jim 
Hoonter whin she’d gone away. 

“ « She’s no famale,’ says Jim Hoonter, 
‘she’s a woman of God.’ 

“*Thin her face is not her loicinse,’ 
says I. 

‘“«* She’s opened the Scriptures to me,’ 
says Jim. 

“ And thot she had in a most peculiar 
way. For a year thin Jim Hoonter did 
nothin’ but rade the Book, sittin’ where 
you sit now, sor, and get thot woman 
to point out what it mint. Thin he 
took to makin’ thim pictures of strange 
bastes along the wall, as you see. And 
thin he fagured along side of thim. 
No mathematical jaynus he was, and it 
come hard for him to fagure; but 
fagure he did noight and day, mutterin’ 
to himself. 

“* And why don’t you think on these 
things ?’ says he to me. 

“*T lave it to thim better able,’ says I. 

“* You’re a poor lost follower of the 
Babylonian woman,’ says he, mainin’ 
the Holy Church of Rome. 

“*Oh, out with ye,’ says I, ‘with 
your flyin’ goats and your five-tailed 
rats and all your other bad drames. If I 
don’t question your chice of women, 
you might have the dacency to lave 
moine alone.’ 

“And so we passed along, gettin’ 
cowlder and cowlder, spakin’ little, but 
lookin’ a great dale, till four years ago 
this month came along 

‘“One mornin’ I found him lookin’ at 
me unusual—more fond loike than for 
mony a day. ‘Pat,’ says he, ‘you poor 
lost soul, won’t you listen to me and 
prepare ?’ 

“* For what?’ says I. 


“« The ind is at hand.’ 

« «What ind?’ says I. 

“ «The ind of the world,’ says he. 

“*Whin is it schedooled ?’ says I. 

“«A wake from nixt Thursday at 
noon,’ says he. ‘It was revaled t 
me.’ 

“ «Oh, was it?’ says I. 

“<Tt was,’ says he solemn loike, ‘ and 
there are others also who know the 
appointed toime.’ 

“<*TDo they?’ says I. ‘I'll bet you a 
month’s wages thot Thursday ‘ll sc« 
none of your foolishness, nor yet a wake 
from Thursday. And now,’ says I, 
‘shut up; you make me mad.’ 

“That spache of moine turned Jim 
Hoonter against me to the ind. And 
thin I, loike the fool I was, shut me 
mouth about the whole blissed - thing 
and goes about me business. 

“Thursday mornin’ come —cowld 
and black and lowry—a more disraput- 
able day I niver care to see. Whin | 
come into the engine-room there was 
Jim Hoonter before me—white and 
solemn loike, but most tremenjously 
excited—-walkin’ back and forth and 
mutterin’ to himself. 

“<’Tis come,’ says he, ‘’tis come, 
the great day of the faste.’ 

«<°Tis a dirty day they took,’ says I. 
Thin nothin’ more was said, and [| 
turned me to me work. A dirty day it 
was, sor, with a low, clutterin’, most ob- 
noxious draught, and for two hours thin 
I most broke me back buildin’ up a most 
gorgeous foire to pacify the Old Gul 
here and make her do her work loike a 
dacent, respectablemachine—as I’ve done 
for her mony a toime before and since. 
"T'was near to tin o'clock whin [I set 
me down again. Manewhoile old Jim 
Hoonter had set back where you're 
sittin’ now, sor, porin’ at his Book. 
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“ At tin o’clock, Jim Hoonter steps 
over to me where I was sittin’ on me 
‘Pat,’ says he, ‘you must lave 
me soon.’ 

“* How’s thot?’ says I. 

“<The hour is at hand,’ says old 
Hoonter, ‘and much as I fale for you, 
Pat,’ says he, ‘’twill not do for me to 
be found by the angel in your company, 
you poor benighted slave of the Babylo- 
nian woman.’ 

““* Why don’t you go yourself?’ says 
[; ‘this is no place for resavin’ angels. 
I'll take care of the Old Girl.’ 

“*Niver, Pat,’ says he. Where 
should they look for me but here, where 
I’ve been these thirty years? No, 
you'll go yourself.’ 

“*Niver,’ says I, ‘not wan_ step.’ 
{nd thin for a little while he dropped it. 

“« At half-past tin it was, or near 
eliven, when he come at me again. 
‘Are you goin’ ?’ says he, throwin’ wide 
the door. 

“* Not I,’ says I. 

‘““* You must,’ says he. 

“< Twill take mony an 
droive me from this place.’ 

“With thot he took me by the 
showlders and pitched me outside—I 
was no more than a poor mouthful for 
him—and the first thing I knew I 
was batterin’ with both me fists against 
the outside of the door, shut and 
fastened in me face. ‘ Lit me in,’ says 
1, shoutin’ at the top of me voice. 

“"Twas silent as the grave. Thin 
[ nearly broke me showlder up against 
it, till I happened to think how it was 
fastened. Thin I stopped. Some- 
hody’d put an iron bar across the 
whole of it—hiven knows whin nor 
why—and it fell in a big iron slot loike 
at the ind. You moight better buck 
against the foundations of the world. 


box. 


insult to 
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“Me passion bein’ knocked out of 
me, I took toime to think. It came 
across me all at wance. There was a 
ragin’ foire in there, and the water was 
way down in the boiler. I was just 
gone to tind to it whin he shoved me 
out. Would he lit up on it whin ‘twas 
toime? "T'was nearly thot already, and 
no one could tell what the old thing 
would do if he didn’t tind to her. Thin 
I tried me powers of persuashun. ‘ Jim,’ 
says I. Niver a word. 

“«Jim, me boy,’ says I, ‘listen to 
me. Maybe it'll be at noon-toime. 
You know bist, but for the love of 
Hiven take care of the Old Girl till 
twilve o’clock.’ 

“Thin I listened, but niver a word. 
I wint around, and looked in at the 
winder. There he stood before the 
boilers, radin’, as if I’d niver spoke. I 
didn’t wait a minute longer, but run 
straight up to the boss. 

«For mercy’s sake, sor,’ says I, 
‘come along down and tind to Jim 
Hoonter.’ 

“«« What’s this ?’ says the boss. 

“«Tt’s Jim Hoonter,’ says I. ‘He 
thinks the world is comin’ to an ind at 
the noon whistle. And he’s locked 
himself in down there, and he’s runnin’ 
her wide open as this door,’ says I. . 

“The boss wint down the stairs two 
steps at a toime, and began poundin’ 
at the door. His language was out- 
rajous. But not a word says Hoonter. 

“«« Plase, sor,’ says I, ‘try bein’ more 
gintle and quiet loike with him, if I 
may make a suggestion.’ 

“«Come now, Hoonter,’ says the 
boss, lowerin’ his voice, ‘ be raysonable ; 
come out of there,’ 

“* Depart,’ says Hoonter in a solemn 
voice. ‘ You’re disturbin’ the spirit.’ 

“* But the boiler,’ says the boss. 
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“«Niver fear,’ says Hoonter, that 
boiler will last till the appointed toime.’ 
And niver a syllable more could he git 
out of him. 


«“<«There’s some comfort in thot,’ 


red ub 


«. . . Down they come, tumblin’ out hid first. . . .” 


says I. ‘ We've got till twilve ony way. 
‘Tis he knows the Old Girl most 
thorough and ivery pound she can 
stand.’ 

“Thin, all at wance, some idjut got 
word tg the hands upstairs thot the 
boiler was goin’ to bust, and down they 
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come, tumblin’ out hid first and droppin’ 
iverything just where it was. The 
women wint out in a boonch under the 
big tree across the road, and the min 
and byes come over as close to us as 
they dared. 

“Tt was elivin, 
half-past —_ elivin 
o’clock, and no- 
thin’ done. All of 
a -suddin there 
came a _ little 
whistlin’, mut- 
terin’ noise inside. 

“«What’sthot?’ 
says the boss. . 

«<°Tis the safety- 
valve,’ says I. Thin 
mony of the more 
cautious and tim- 
perate movesaway, 
and the boss wint 
to kickin’ the door 
and hollerin’ fran- 
tic. But niver a 
word. 

“«Lit’sgoroun’,’ 
says I, ‘to the 
front winder.’ 

‘*Whin we come 
out, there was a 
crowd of _ small 
byes outside on 
the little illivation 
beyond the win- 


der, dancin’ up 
and down, and 
throwin’ small 


pibbles at the panes and hollerin’, 
‘Whiskers! Whiskers! Whiskers!’ fit 
to raise the did. 

“ And just as we stook our hids out 
the door, a big hunk of coal come a-flyin’ 
out, and old Jim Hoonter was yillin’, 
‘Depart from here, children of Belial.’ 
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“*Git out of here, you little rats,’ 
says the boss, and more to it; his 
lauguage was tirrable. 

“ But they’d done their part ; they’d 
got him wild and excited. There he 
was inside, walkin’ about stately loike 
in the white steam from the boiler loike 
a poor domned sufferin’ ghost in hill. 

‘«* Lit’s climb in here,’ says the boss, 
makin’ a move to go in at the winder. 

“* Hold on, sor,’ says I, grabbin’ him. 

‘Old Jim Hoonter come over across 
the room, and set himself back in thot 
little alcove loike by the winder. He 
was draggin’ an ax after him. 

“<« Tyit’s come back and talk it over,’ 
savs I. 

“It was quarter to twilve, and the 
interest was tremenjous. It had begun 
rainin’ a little, and the women were 
huddled together loike shape in a close 
boonch under the big tree, sobbin’ some, 
and whisperin’ to one another. Some 
of the men stood back by thim and 
some nearer us. “Iwas pretty still, 
only for the whistlin’ of the safety-valve, 
and the noise of the old mill upstairs 
goin’ floppin’ and slappin’ along by 
itself, where they’d gone off without 
shuttin’ off the machinery. 

“We'll push in the door,’ says the 
boss. 

“* Niver,’ says I; ‘you can’t break 
it in in an hour in thot little intry.’ 

««« There’s the back door,’ says he. 

“«Thot’s the same ; only worse,’ says 
I, ‘ bein’ a smaller door.’ 

“«Thin,’ says he, ‘ we'll get him by 
goin’ in the winder.’ 

“Now, the winder stands up above 
the ground, as you see, sor, as high as 
a man’s chin. You'd have to go 
scramblin’ up loike a cat in a cellar. 
‘It would be loike smashin’ eggs for 
him,’ says I. 
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“Thin the boss lit loose. ‘ You dirty, 
low, blackguardly cowards,’ says he to 
the min, ‘what are.ye standin’ there 
gapin’ for? I'll till you wan thing,’ says 
he, yellin’, ‘ they ain’t wan cent’s worth 
of insurance on her, and whin wance 
she goes up, your livin’ goes with her, 
for she won’t niver be built up agin.’ 

“ Nobody says wan word. 

“« What’ll we do?’ says the boss 
‘what'll we do?’ 

“« There’s only wan thing I know of,’ 
says I. ‘Lit a small man crawl down 
the man-hcle where they put in the 
coal and open the bar in the door.’ 

«Oh, yis,’ says ivery wan at wance, 
‘ thot’s it.’ 

«<°’Twill be very dangerous,’ says I, 
‘ sittin’ over back of him without his 
seein’ you.’ 

“« Better wan man loose bis loife,’ 
says Tim Moynihan, ‘than the whole 
of us starve to dith.’ 

“«Thin you'll go,’ says I. 

“« Oh,’ says Tim, stippin’ back, ‘ only 
think of me poor family.’ 

“*You go,’ says a young Frinch 
feller to me. 

“*Go yourself,’ says I, ‘you’re a 
single mon.’ 

“« Well,’ says he, ‘if I’d got us all 
into trouble the way you have, I’d go 
pretty quick,’ says he. 

“You're a brave mon,’ says I. 

“Thin the whole of thim took it up 
against me. ‘Yis,’ says Tim Moynihan, 
‘you’re the mon ; you ought togo. You 
know the way, too.’ 

“« Vis, yis,’ says the rist of them. 

““« You're mighty willin’,’ says I, ‘ for 
me to go in there and git split up from 
ind to ind loike an oyster.’ 

“But still they kipt comin’ at me. 
Thin the blood of my ancestors rose up 
within me. ‘I’m not so robustious as 
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mony of you, but I’m not the coward 
nayther,’ says I. ‘ Will yecome in the 
door if I open it?’ 

“* We will,’ says they. 

«Lit me down,’ I says; ‘ I'll go.’ 

“Thin they opened the man-hole soft 
loike and lit me down, a part of thim 
hollerin’ fit to split themselves to draw 
Jim Hoonter’s attenshun to the winder 
and the rist goin’ around with the boss 
to the door to jump in whin I pulled 
the bar. 

“’T'was foive minutes to twilve that 
April day whin I had the expayrience 
of me loife, thot will make goin’ down 
into hill—if I must go—loike a 
coostomary journey to me. “T'was all 
dark and steamy below, so thot you 
couldn’t see a thing outside the coal-bin 
and the Old Girl lay there scramin’ 
through her safety valve, and gettin’ 
ready to jump, for the world like a big 
grasshopper—for hiven only knows 
where ayther of the craytures will go 
to whin they start. Thin across there 
somewhere wos old Jim Hoonter, with 
his ax,manin’ to be alone by the noon- 
toime, and intindin’ to be, no matter 
what the consayquences. 

‘“Whin I struck down on the coal, 
it wint slippin’ down in the bin in spite 
of all [ could do. Of all the thunderin’ 
noises I iver heard, sor, ‘twas the very 
worst. Butthey was howlin’ outside, and 
batin’ on the winders with their sticks, 
and he niver heard it. Whin I seen 
this, I crawled down loike a cat, and 
wint sloidin’ across the floor on me billy. 
[ was only half-way across whin he see 
me, forit wasn’t so dark in there as in the 
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coal-bin. Thin I jumped, and he juinped. 
Loocky for me, whin he started he 
dropped his ax. I rached the door just 
wan half second first and jerked up on 
the bar. Thin he grabbed me from 
behoind, and nearly crushed the loife 
out of me bones. I was no more than 
a fly to him. Till thin not one word 
was said. But thin I thought ‘twas 
up with me. 

“*Push,’ cries I, ‘ for the love of 
God, push!’ 

“Thin I remimber no more beyond 
a crush, and a fiendish noise, and min 
rollin’ round the floor before me loike 
tin thousand cats a foightin’. They 
smashed me lig in two whin they come 
in, and I’d gone sinseless.” 

Without breaking the flow of the 
narrative, Pat picked up the pipe he 
had long before laid on the box beside 
him. “ But whin I come to, ‘twas 
meself was the engineer, for there was 
nought left of poor Jim Hoonter but a 
ravin’ lunatic.”’ 

He stopped, and rapped the ashes 
out of his pipe against the side of the 
box; but at the same time he gave me 
a solemn nod that intimated that his 
peroration was yet tocome. The pipe 
emptied, he spoke ; “Faith, if he war 
ruined by one woman, at layst he war 
rid of herself there foriver, and it’s me 
that’s had to be puttin’ up with her, 
and coaxin’ her, and dhrivin’ her iver 
since, the onchristian schemer that she 
is! But for all and for all ”’—he began 
refilling the pipe—“ she’s niver got the 
upper hand of me, nor put the fright on 
me, but thot wance, and wance only ! ”’ 





